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Four spots arranged along the banks 
| __ of the Euphrates and Tigris contend for 
_ the honor of being Ur of the Chaldees. 
Of these only two are regarded as hav- 
ing important claims. One of them is 
- Oorfa, otherwise known as Calirrhoe and 


_ about three hundred miles north-east of 
Damascus. The other is the site of 
the very ancient city of Mugheir, a short 
_ distance above the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Stanley, in of- 
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fering his plea, couched in his peculiar 
beauty of diction, has not gone quite 
so far as would be warranted in insist- 
ing upon Ur’s being in the region at the 
base of the Armenian mountains. It is 
now settled almost beyond dispute that 
the region around Edessa was the home 
of the descendants of Arphaxad, of whom 
Abraham was one. It is not a little sur- 
prising that such a scholar as Rawlin- 
son should ignore the fact, that, to use 
Stanley’s picturesque expression, the 
name Chaldzea once descended like a 


—— “ 
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ear 1867, by the American Tract Society, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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landslip from the mountains of Armenia 
to the territory at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. In the story of Abraham we 
have to deal with the primitive Chaldza, 
and not with that which comes to view 
later in the Bible. Rawlinson’s argu- 
ment, that Mugheir was Ur, is invalida- 
ted by this fact at the outset. Besides, 
the place which he assigns as Ur of the 
Chaldees is west of the Euphrates, and 
we have a distinct implication in the 
dying speech of Stephen that Abra- 
ham’s first home was Mesopotamia, and 


Oorfa ( 
oBir\, Haran 


ESE 


Edessa, was probably, as it is to-day, 
always surrounded by a nomad popu- 
lation, who gladly accepted its verdurous 
neighborhood in lieu of the vast sand- 
plains which stretch away to the south 
and west. The place even now is one 
of the most striking within many miles, 
and the profuse spring which the an- 
cient traditions of the place assert to 
have been the home of Abraham’s youth 
is one which refreshes multitudes of 
travelers. Oorfa is familiar to a portion 
of the Christian public as a mission sta- 
tion of the American Board. 

About twenty miles south of Ur lay 


EXT 


f Carchemish 


therefore necessarily east of the Eu- 
phrates. To this must be added the 
fact that the ruins of Mugheir indicate 
that in the remotest antiquity the place 
was a large and populous city, second, 
indeed, only to Babylon. But assuredly 
Abraham was not a man whose home 
had been in a great and luxurious capi- 
tal; he was not even a man who lived, 
or wished to live, within walls ; he was a 
man of simple life, and preferred the 
shelter of a tent to that of a stone roof. 
In those days, Oorfa, the subsequent 


— 


\ 


Haran, near the confluence of the Belik 


with the Euphrates. Its situation has 
always been known, for, although the 


region is a desolate one, a range of 


sandy and unproductive waste, yet it was 
at the junction of three important cara- 
van routes: one toward the Tigris, an- 
other to the great towns on the Euphra- 
tes, and a third south-west, toward Da- 
mascus and Syria. In classic history it 
has its interest as the scene of Crassus’ 
defeat by the Parthians ; a battle brought 
about, doubtless, by the same cause which 
made it the object of Abram’s first wan- 
dering, — its location in relation to the 
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great highways of travel. Dr. Beke’s 
conjecture that Haran is to be identified 
with a village of the same name about 
ten miles east of Damascus, is ingenious, 
and has much to recommend it; but it 
is, I think, open to fatal objections. The 
argument drawn from the name is no 
more valid than that which applies to 
the Haran of Mesopotamia; for both 
sites perpetuated the ancient name. On 
the other hand, the distinct reference 
to the Euphrates in Joshua xxiv. 2, 3, 
“Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
‘the flood (or river) in old times. . . And 
I took your father Abraham from the 
other side of the flood;” the clear inti- 
mation conveyed in Stephen’s dying 
speech, Acts vii. 2-4, as well as the ex- 
plicit statement (Gen. xxiv. 10) that Ha- 
ran, the home of Rebekah, was in Meso- 
potamia, taken in connection with the 
clause with which Gen. xx. 9 opens, — 
“Then Jacob went on his journey and 
came into the land of the people of 
the east,’ — make it almost certain that 
Dr. Beke’s conjecture that Haran was 
only ten miles east of Damascus is an 
untenable one. The distance which La- 
ban had to traverse in pursuing Jacob is 
stated to have been a seven days’ jour- 
ney. From Haran to Gilead, where the 
fugitive was overtaken, is a distance of 
three hundred and fifty miles. Of course, 
fifty miles a day is altogether more than 
‘the usual distance traversed by eastern 
caravans ; yet if it be true that the post 
caravans are but eight days in passing 
from Damascus to Bagdad, a distance 
of five hundred miles, surely the deter- 
mined and well-furnished Laban could 
accomplish three hundred and fifty miles 
in seven days. 

From Haran, Abram, with Sarai his 
wife and Lot his nephew, turned to a 
new home. A voice, stronger than his 
own inclination, bade him go toward the 
south-west and enter into the land of 
Canaan. In the journey thitherward, 
the numerous party does not appear to 
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have made any stay at Damascus, al- 
though that ancient city was standing 
then, and was visited by Abram not 
long after. There was no halt till they 
reached the fertile plain of Moreh, the 
Sichem or Shechem ‘of a later age. 
That fertile vale, the beautiful garden of 
Palestine even at the present day, whose 
gushing brooks and green fields call 
forth every traveler’s enthusiasm as he 
approaches the city of Nablous, had 
power to check the onward progress 
even of Abram for a season, “and there 
he builded an altar unto the Lord.” 

Yet he did not settle there with any 
permanence, but passed onward toward 
the south, that he might survey the 
whole extent of the territories which 
had been allotted to him and to his seed 
after him. It was a great change to 
pass from the sheltered vale between 
Gerizim and Ebal to the bleak hill-sides 
and uninviting patches of pasturage 
along the top of that mass of rock which 
stretches from the vale of Esdraelon to 
the desert, with ever-decreasing fertility 
as one advances toward the south. Yet 
onward he went, surveying the land, and 
erected another altar on a rounded hill, 
or “mountain,” to use the Bible word 
(Gen. xii. 8), south-east of that village or 
city of Bethel, whose ruins, bearing the 
name Beitin, have been described by 
our own Robinson, and may be seen by 
any traveler going northward from Jeru- 
salem. Stanley says in his graphic way 
(Syria and Palestine, p. 214), “ Immedi- 
ately east of the low, gray hills on which 
the Canaanitish Luz and the Jewish Beth- 
elafterward stood, rises —as the highest 
of a succession of eminences, each now 
marked by some vestige of ancient edi- 
fices —a conspicuous hill, its topmost 
summit resting, as it were, on the rocky 
slopes below, and distinguished from 
them by the olive grove which clusters 
above its broad surface. From this 
hight, thus offering a natural base for 
the patriarchal altar and a fitting shade 
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for the patriarchal tent, Abraham and 
Lot must be conceived as taking a sur- 
vey of the country, which can be enjoyed 
from no other point in the neighborhood. 
To the east there rises the jagged range 
of the hills above Jericho; in the dis- 


tance the dark wall of Moab; between 
them lies the wide valley of the Jordan, 
its course marked by the tract of forest 
in which its rushing stream is enveloped; 
and down to this valley, a long and deep 
ravine, now as always the main line of 
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srual us 


35 


communication from the central hills 


of Palestine. To the south and west 
the view commanded the bleak hills 
of Judea; and, in the far distance, 
the southern range, on whose slope is 
Hebron. Northward are the hills which 


= ieee 
divide Judea from the rich plains of 
Samaria. This is the view which was 
to Abraham what Pisgah was afterward 
to his great descendant. This was to 
the two lords of Palestine, then almost 
‘free before them where to choose,’ 
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what in Grecian legends is represented 
under the figure of the Choice of Her- 
cules ; in the fables of Islam, under the 
story of the prophet turning back from 
Damascus.” From that hight Lot turned 
down to the rich but enervating valley 
of the Jordan, while Abraham cast a lin- 
gering look “northward and southward, 
and eastward and westward,” over the 
country which was to be his; not rich 
and promising and attractive, like those 
fertile plains where Lot’s descendants 
were to live; and yet where the clear, 
dry air, and the need of industry and fru- 
gality, were to develop a race far superior 
to that which might be nursed in a land 
of greater plenty, but where there should 
be little stimulus to healthful labor. 

But there was little at Bethel which 
could sustain the flocks of Abraham; 
true, it was forest-crowned, and not bare, 
as the same hill is to-day; yet he must 
still press southward. One season of 
famine drove him to Egypt for tempo- 
rary supplies ; but, lest another should 
arise, he must seek him a new home. 
He made no stay till he reached He- 
bron. Under the terebinths upon the 
plains of Mamre, north of Hebron, was 
the scene of his next altar to the Lord, 
the huge trees, here as at Shechem and 
Bethel, being the protection which he 
courted, and their shade the hallowed 
temple where he worshiped. 

As his brief residence at Bethel was 
characterized by the flight into Egypt, 
and the temporary sojourn there till the 
stress of the famine had passed, so was 
his residence at Mamre interrupted by 
the rude hand of war. The sultry but 
luxuriant shores of the Dead Sea and 
the sunken valley of the Jordan had 
drawn thither four kings whose territo- 
ries lay in what was the later land of 
Chaldza, the territory near the conflu- 
ence of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and on the border of the Persian Gulf. 
We have their names, — Amraphel king 
of Shinar, Arioch king of Ellasar, Che- 
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dorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king 
of nations. The power which they were 
able to bring into the field gave them the 
victory, and they brought under a sub- 
jection which lasted twelve years the 
five kings of the five cities of the plain, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
Zoar. The rebellion of these rulers in 
the thirteenth year of their subjection 
brought the kings once more from their 
eastern home, and this time with strong- 
er armies, and bent on a larger measure 
of conquest. The province which they 
ravaged, and whose population they 
smote down, extended from the base of 
Hermon to a district south of the Dead 
Sea. They first fell upon the Rephaim, 
or giants, in that interesting land so re- 
cently brought to light by the research- 
es of Porter, Graham, and Wetstein, 
southward of Hermon, and in the most 
rocky province of the fertile Bashan. 
Ashteroth Karnaim was the name of the 
first city which was sacked; a place 
which Porter, never rash in claiming 
more than is just, believes to still exist, 
little changed in outward form from that 
which it bore when the Rephaim were 
its tenants. 

Advancing southward, the Zuzims were 
the next to fall. Their home lay east 
of Jericho, on the high plain back from 
the Jordan, where it enters the Dead 
Sea. Then the Emims, a race who 
lived farther south, fell before these con- 
quering kings from the east. They do 
not at once double the southernmost ex- 
tremity of the sea and advance north- 
ward, but march forty miles stil] farther 
south, and conquer the Horites, the 
dwellers in Mt. Seir, the race that held 
the valley of Petra, and the romantic 
defiles of that region, even before 
the time when Ishmael held them as 
his. 

We are now, as you see, in the very 
dawn of history. That territory of the 
Rephaim at Ashteroth Karnaim has not 
yet acquired its familiar name of Bashan, . 
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the Zuzims and Emims have not yet 
given way to the Ammonites and the 
Moabites ; and the Horites of Seir have 
not yet receded before the more power- 
ful Edomites. That time is the very 
morning of history, and scanty as is our 
knowledge, we should be grateful that 
the limits are clear enough to enable us 
to follow the victorious marches of kings 
whose names and conquests antedate 
all mention of Jerusalem. From Seir 
we can trace these eastern leaders, of 
whom Chedorlaomer appears to have 
been chief, across the Arabah valley, 
that long, terrible, blasted gorge, running 
from the Dead Sea southward to the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea, across this 
trough, and for a little way into the up- 
land of Paran; then they came down to 
the lower land again, and drank of the 
waters of En-mishpat, afterwards to be 
so familiar as Kadesh. Radiating thence, 
they went on with their destructive work, 
subduing the Amalekites, or the people 
of the Sinai Peninsula, and then the 
Amorites, or inhabitants of the hill coun- 
try west of the Dead Sea, and round 
about the place then known as Haze- 
zon-tamar, but familiar to us as Engedi. 
Then, after completing this work of des- 
olation, cutting off all who might have 
been the natural allies of the cities 
of the plain, they once more swept 
down on those five important places, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
Zoar, and not only took away the goods 
of the people, but, confounding Abram’s 
nephew Lot and his family with the in- 
habitants proper, they took them cap- 
tive and confiscated all their goods. 
Where these cities lay it is not hard to 
tell, though the precise site of each is no 
longer to be identified. Modern explor- 
ers have generally identified the name 
Sodom with Usdum, the salt mountain 
at the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. Zoar, which is stated to have been 
near Sodom, is placed by Robinson’s 
high authority at the mouth of Wady 
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Kerak, on the south-eastern shore of the 
sea, where the well-known peninsula is 
connected with the mainland. Nor is 
Robinson’s reasoning discarded by the 
supposition of the learned but fanciful 
de Saulcy, who identifies Zoar with some 
ruins on the western shore of the Dead 
Sea, not far from Engedi. The shal- 
lowness of the southern portion of the 
sea has suggested the theory that the 
flats, over which boats sail with some 
difficulty, were once a fertile plain, and 
that they were studded with those five 
cities whose names are suggestive of 
extreme luxury, debauchery, and over- 
whelming destruction. North of the 
spot where the peninsula extends into 
the sea from the east, the depth is very 
great, not far from thirteen hundred feet ; 
and even close to the shore where the 
Arnon enters, there are eleven hundred 
feet soundings. But south of the strait 
that connects the part north of the pe- 
ninsula with that south of it, the water 
shoals at once, there being but from 
twelve to eighteen feet; and in the year 
1818, the English travelers, Irby and 
Mangles, report having found a ford from 
the peninsula to the south-west shore of 
the sea. No wonder that the theory oc- 
curred to Robinson, therefore, that this 
may once have been the “plain,” and 
that, in that great commotion of the ele- 
ments which effected the destruction of 
the cities, the water submerged their site, 
and covers it even to the present day. 
Still, the researches of geologists do not 
confirm this view. There are no marks 
of any upheaval or depression there 
which did not affect the whole Ghor, 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Red Sea. 
Notwithstanding the discovery of occa- 
sional bits of bitumen at the bottom, on 
the beach, and floating on the surface, 


, there is no evidence that their formation 


is not coeval with the geologic age when 
that wondrous chasm was formed, from 
northern Palestine to the Gulf of Aka- 
bah. On the contrary, the evidence is 
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decisive that the waters of the Dead 
Sea were once, even within the range of 
human history, deeper than they are 
now ; that evaporation has for centuries 
been in excess of the amount flowing in, 
and that the flats at the southern ex- 
tremity were once submerged more than 
at present. The nature of the beach, 
the logs found there, the marks on 
the rocks, show that once the Dead 
Sea stood at a higher level than now. 
And certainly the amount poured into 
the Jordan is less than it was when 
Palestine was a wooded country, where 
rains were abundant, and where pasture 
was found on every hill-side. The stream 
is constantly becoming less and less, 
and under the present political rule of 
the country the neglect of cultivation 
tends to make it smaller and smaller 
still, Not till trees shall once more 
grow on Bethel and on the mountains 
of Gilboa can the Jordan flow with its 
old volume; and it can not be many 
years from the present time before the 
Dead Sea will begin to sensibly show 
the effect of evaporation, and disclose 
to the light of day that submerged tract 
which Robinson conjectured to be the 
site of the cities of the plain. 

Scarcely less tenable than is Robin- 
son’s theory that four of the five “ cities 
of the plain” (Zoar being excepted) 
occupied the flats at the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, where the water is but 
a few feet deep, is the theory promul- 
gated by Mr. Grove, in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, and re-affirmed 
by Mr. Tristram in his excellent ‘ Land 
of Israel,” that the five cities lay in the 
plains north of the Dead Sea, and near 
the site of Jericho. Dr. Wolcott has so 
triumphantly proved the incorrectness 
of Mr. Grove’s and Mr. Tristram’s the- 
ory, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Jan. 1868, 
that the question must be considered 
settled in accordance with the old view, 
that they lay contiguous to the southern 
extremity of the sea. Placing Zoar at 
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the mouth of Wady Kerak, and close 
to the peninsula which juts into the 
Dead Sea from the east, we have little 
doubt that the other four cities lay some- 
where on that dry, salt-incrusted plain, 
ten miles in length by six in breadth, 
which separates the southern end of the 
sea from the salt cliffs of Usdum. The 
soil of that plain, though now entirely arid, 
and presenting a most cheerless aspect, 
is, when examined a foot or two beneath 
the surface, found to contain the ele- 
ments of the greatest fertility, and to 
have been capable, at some previous 
day, to have supported a luxuriant vege- 
tation.* 

Chedorlaomer and the eastern kings 
who accompanied him from the banks 
of the Euphrates skirted the whole of 
the Dead Sea, therefore, before they 
made their second descent upon the 
cities of the plain. We saw them last 
victorious over the Amorites at Hazezon- 
tamar, or Engedi, on the western side of 
the sea. It was but a short march 
thence across the rough country where 
Amos subsequently led his wandering 
shepherd life, to the fertile plain at the 
mouth of the Jordan. 

When Abram heard that Lot was a 
captive, and that his goods had been 
carried away by the undiscriminating 
captors, he swept down, as you remem- 
ber, from his temporary home under the 
oaks of Mamre, and, with his three hun- 
dred and eighteen servants, pursued the 
fugitives, and brought his nephew and 
his nephew’s family and goods back in 
safety. It is not hard to trace his course. 
There is little doubt that he plunged 
quickly up the hill-ridge of Palestine, 

*So entire was my confidence in the accurate judg- 
ment of my friend, Mr. Grove, unquestionably one 
of the first, if not the very first of living biblical geo- 
graphers, that in my Lowell Institute lectures on Bib- 
lical Geography I cited, without hesitation, his and 
Mr. Tristram’s view of the sites of Sodom, Gomor- 
rah, Admah, and Zeboim. To Dr. Wolcott’s admi- 
rable scholarship and acuteness, and to his friendly 


offices, I owe the power to correct the impressions 
given in the Lowell Institute course. 
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past the sites of Bethlehem and Jerusa- 
lem, past Shechem and the plain of 
Esdraelon. The first place where we 
find him again is at the hill of Dan, 
at the head waters of the Jordan, and at 
the foot of Hermon. Thence on he 
pushes, passes Damascus, and routs the 
enemy finally at Hobah, a place whose 
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location we know with probable exact- 
ness, and which lay a little further north 
than Damascus, at the eastern base of 
the Anti-Lebanon range. The return of 
the conqueror, and his reception by the 
rulers of the southern portion of Pales- 
tine, is made especially interesting, be- 
cause it brings into view, for the first 
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time, what appears to be the city of Je- 
rusalem. Its king, Melchisedek, was 
one of those who acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to the ability of Abram and 
his three hundred and eighteen brave 
men. That strong rock of Salem, but a 
few miles from the rocky home of 
the Amorites on the west coast of 
the Dead Sea, had not been attacked. 
Thus early in the world’s history do we 
get a glimpse of Jerusalem. Little re- 
mains of the places whose names or 
sites I have mentioned; but those of 
the places named in chapters xiii. and 
xiv. of Genesis are still familiar to 
us and daily in our mouths, — Hebron, 
Jerusalem, the Salem of that elder day, 
and Damascus at the north; all of them 
indebted to nature for those characteris- 
tics which make their existence there 
not a transient but a permanent thing: 
the fertility of the vales around Hebron, 


the natural strength of the rock which 
was Melchisedek’s capital, and the pro- 
fuse waters, which, flowing down from 
the Anti-Lebanon, must always have 
made Damascus outwardly what it is 
to-day. 

Very striking is the relation which 
Abraham sustained to the early inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, compared with that 
which arose when Joshua swept into the 
country and was resisted as an invader. 
I see no marked reason for believing 
with some that those tribes, whose 
names are so familiar to us, the Amor- 
ites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Gir- 
gashites and the Jebusites, were natu- 
rally more placable in that early day 
than they were when they resisted the 
Hebrews and were subjected to such fear- 
ful slaughter. The account of Abram’s 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah is 
extremely beautiful, and the conduct of 
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Ephron and the other Hittites was punc- 
tiliously courteous ; yet, had Abraham 
claimed the land at the point of the 
sword, I doubt not he would have en- 
countered opposition noless resolute than 
did Joshua. The members of the pa- 
triarchal retinue had not expanded into 
the vastness which they assumed after 


the long sojourn in Egypt. Isaac’s ser- 
vants were embroiled in frequent dissen- 
sions with the adherents of Abimelech, 
it is true, but never so as to lead to open 
war. Abraham was even more fortu- 
nate ; strong in the valor of his defend- 
ants, he was looked upon as a valuable 
ally rather than a formidable rival, and 
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so he lived quietly for many years on 
those open plains of Mamre, hard by 
Hebron, and, so far from quarreling with 
his Hittite neighbors, their intercourse 
was always mutually assuring. It is 
noticeable that in respect to civilization 
Abram was inferior to the Canaanites. 
Ephron and his fellows lived in a walled 
town, and the compact regarding the 


* Rey. H. B. Tristram, in his recent and admirable 
work, ‘The Land of Israel,” from which this engrav- 
ing is copied, says: ‘‘The well at which we were 
camped was twelve and a half feet in diameter, thirty- 
four feet till we reached the living rock; and, as we 
were told by the Arabs, twice that depth. At present 
the water stood at thirty-eight feet from the surface. 
The native visitors to our camp pointed out with all 
the pride of race that the wells were the work of ‘‘Abra- 
ham the Friend.” The well above the rock was built 
with finely-squared large stones, hard as marble; and 
the ropes of water-drawers for four thousand years 


sale of the cave was confirmed at the 
gate, just as is the case with all transac- 
tions even at the present day. Abram, 
however, lived in tents, a true sheikh, 
like those who may be seen even now. 
Notwithstanding his possible acquaint- 
ance with the architecture of the cities 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris, not- 
withstanding his sojourn amid the luxu- 


have wom the edges of the hard limestone with no 
less than one hundred and forty-three flutings, the 
shallowest of them four inches deep. The ancient 
marble troughs are arranged at convenient distances 
round the mouth, in an irregular circle, some oblong, 
most of them round, for the convenience of the cattle. 
From their style and material they are probably coe- 
val with the original well. All day long our men, or 
the Bedouin herdsmen and their wives, were drawing 
water in skins, and filling these troughs for the horses, 
camels, and sheep, recalling many a scene in the lives 
of the patriarchs, of Rebecca, and of Zipporah.”’ p. 373. 
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ry of Egypt, he, and his children after 
him, clung to their tents and their no- 
madic life. How long~he tarried in 
Egypt we do not know; but for thir- 
teen. years he dwelt just outside the 
gates of Hebron, and yet the habits of 
a higher civilization had no charms for 
him. In estimating his never-failing 
conviction that the whole land was to fall 
into the hands of his descendants, it 
should not be forgotten that Abraham, 
the wandering sheikh of Chaldzea, was 
obviously inferior to those who held the 
soil. He might be of assistance in re- 
pelling the attacks of such lawless chief- 
tains as Chedorlaomer and the rest, but 
he was an Arab sheikh, honest, valiant, 
frugal, just such a man as was that kind- 
ly Saleh, who, thirty years ago, guided 
Robinson across the Sinai desert. That 
faith which was “imputed to him as 
righteousness ” was entirely consistent 
with his simple, inartificial life. The 
civilization of Sodom was inextricably 
bound up with its impiety, and there is 
no antagonism whatever between the life 
of old Father Abraham, spent in tents 
and among flocks and herds, and that 
trust in God which led him away from 
his home, “not knowing whither he 
went,” and which made him so much 
more than Robinson’s Saleh was, that, 
whereas the latter is only remembered 
as kindly and benignant, the former is 
known as the “ Father of the Faithful.” 

The next and last home of Abraham 
is in and around Beersheba, a few miles 
farther to the south, and then as now on 
the frontier line between Palestine and 
the land known in Scripture as the 
south country. Here he digged those 
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wells, which, enlarged and renewed from 


time to time, and cleansed from the light 


sand which otherwise would have choked 
them, are to be seen at the present day. 
They were first brought to light by the 
great.German traveler, Seetzen, in 1806, 
who recognized in the Bir es Saiba of 
the natives the Beersheba of the Bible. 
Yet Seetzen was unable to visit the 
place ; but the clue which he gave was 
followed up twenty years later by our 
own countryman, the illustrious Robin- 
son, who explored the place, and who 
has given us, in the somewhat dry but 
almost always exact language of his 
Biblical Researches, the result of his 
investigations. Robinson saw two wells 
there; but Van de Velde, a more re- 
cent and very accurate observer, discov- 
ered five. During the past five centuries 
the place has been unknown ; no traveler 
has sought for its traces. Still, from 
the time of Abraham down to the mid- 
dle ages, Beersheba appears to have 
been a place of some importance ; not 
a large town, indeed, but one whose 
name is often met. Lying, as it did, 
just on the outskirts of civilization, it 
served as a garrison town; and such it 
appears to have been at the time of its 
last mention in history. The traces of 
the place can be seen at the present 
time ; still the disintegrating influences 
of time have been so effective that not 
much is left but the faintest indication 
that a city was ever there. The name 
Beersheba, retained perfectly in the Bir 
es Saiba of the Arabs, clings to the an- 
cient wells; and there is no possible 
doubt that here was the last home of 
Abraham. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’s theory that speech 
is silvern but silence golden would 
have perplexed our English Chrysostom. 
“Though silence,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
““be harmless as a rose’s breath to a 
distant passenger, yet it is rather the 
state of death than life ;” and then tak- 
ing fire, according to his manner, he ex- 
claims, “By voices and homilies, by 
questions and answers, by narratives 
and invectives, by counsel and reproof, 
by praises and hymns, by prayers and 
glorifications, we serve God’s glory and 
the necessities of men; and by the 
tongue our tables are made to differ 
from mangers, our cities from deserts, 
our churches from herds of beasts and 
flocks of sheep.” Could we bring the fer- 
vid and eloquent bishop from his grave 
again, what a glorious night he and our 
living philosopher might make of it! 
And who could tell, for the first three or 
four hours, which of them was likely to 
have the best of the controversy? The 
philosopher, quoting Hooker, might 
growl that the present age is “full 
of tongue and weak of brain,” and re- 
mind the bishop that he himself had ad- 
mitted that “the perpetual, unavoidable 
necessity of sinning by much talking 
hath given great advantages to silence, 
and made it to be esteemed an act of 
discipline and great religion.” But the 
bishop, though he would confess that he 
remembered that many saints had dread- 
ed the perils of speech,—that “ St. 
Romualdus upon the Syrian mountain 
severely kept a seven years’ silence,” and 
that Thomas Cantepatrientis tells of a 
religious person in a monastery at Bra- 
bant “that spake not one word in six- 
teen years,” and that “ Ammona lived 
with three thousand brethren in so great 
silence as if he were an anchoret,” and 
that “ Theona was silent for thirty years 
together, and Johannes, surnamed Silen- 


tiarius, was silent for forty-seven years,” 
—would go on to maintain that this mo- 
rosity and sullenness “must certainly 
draw with it, or be itself, an infinite 
omission of duty ;” and I am inclined 
to think that before morning came he 
would make the philosopher admit that 
silence is not always the proof of wis- 
dom, nor eloquent speech of folly: and 
with a gracious argument ad hominem 
—for the apostle of silence himself is 
one of the best of talkers —he would 
say farewell. 

But though it is possible for men to 
sin by talking too little as well as by 
talking too much,—as when silence is 
the result of sheer indolence, or of cold- 
ness and an incapacity to sympathize 
with the common thoughts, and cares, 
and pleasures of others, —it is less ne- 
cessary to insist on the duty of speaking 
than to insist on the duty of speaking 
wisely and well. _ 

St. Paul, in warning the Christians at 
Ephesus, against certain sins of the 
tongue, uses a word which, if we may 
take it in the sense it very commonly 
bears, affords a most expressive descrip- 
tion of many forms of mischievous talk. 
He charges them not to let any “corrupt 
communication” proceed out of their 
mouth. Perhaps the image which the 
word calls up was not distinctly present 
to his mind; but it might have been, 
for itis a very just one. The word is 
used to describe vegetables, meat, and 
fish which are beginning to go bad; and 
there are some people whose conversa- 
tion is quite as unwholesome as food 
which is not quite fresh. Unsound it- 
self, it injures the moral health and vigor 
of those who listen to it. 

There are some words which are pos- 
itively Aotsonous. St. Paul was not 
thinking of these. Falsehood he had al- 
ready forbidden. Violent speech comes 
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under the general precept, “Be ye an- 
gry and sin not.” “Filthiness and fool- 
ish talking” he condemns in the next 
chapter. Words may be neither false, 
nor fierce, nor foul, and yet may be 
“ corrupt ” and unwholesome. 

Among the kinds of speech which an- 
swer the apostle’s description, flattery is 
one of the worst. Perhaps this is not 
very common among Englishmen, cer- 
tainly not among Englishmen of the 
lower and middle classes; of the rest I 
know nothing. Our language seems 
hardly ductile enough to assume the 
graceful forms which flattery requires. 
Its idiom has been fixed by the common 
people, not by courtiers. Those pleas- 
ant phrases which glide so naturally 
from a Frenchman’s tongue, and in 
which kindly falsehood “loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness,” refuse 
to grow. on English soil. Our speech 
has too much blood and heat in it for us 
ever to be able to rival our neighbors. 
And yet we, too, can flatter, though with 
less refinement and delicacy. 

The most fatal kind of flattery is that 
in which there is truth enough to sweet- 
en the bitter taste of positive falsehood. 
Praise the scholarship of a dunce who 
has been thrice “ plucked,” the munifi- 
cence of a miser, the eloquence of an 
orator to whom no mortal will listen ex- 
cept at his own dinner-table, the courage 
of a coward who turns pale at a thunder- 
storm, and has never crossed the Chan- 
nel through the fear of being drowned, 
and you will do nogreat harm. Itis when 
you dwell upon and highten the advan- 
tages upon which a man plumes _ himself 
that you nurse his vanity. It is when 
you expatiate on his real excellencies 
and powers that you inflict upon him the 
worst injury. The perfect charm of 
generosity is when it thinks of nothing 
except the misery it relieves, the igno- 
rance it instructs, the vice it reclaims ; 
if you insist upon making benevolence 
conscious of itself by fawningly contrast- 
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ing the niggardliness of a man’s friends 
and neighbors with his own free-handed 
bountifulness, you help to impair its sim- 
plicity and degrade its nobleness. Talk 
toa man of real genius as though he 
were already crowned with amaranth 
and enthroned among the stars, and you 
cherish a conceit which may imperil his 
future triumphs. Talk habitually about 
the defalcations and the scarcely dis- 
guised dishonesties of rival merchants 
and manufacturers to a man who is 
proud of his integrity, and you encour- 
age a Self-satisfaction which may issue 
in his moral ruin. ; 

Iam very far from thinking that we 
should look upon noble deeds and great 
powers with cold indifference. To ad- 
mire what is admirable is as much a 
duty as to despise what is worthless. 
There are children and men who need 
praise as much as flowers need sun- 
shine. They have no faith in them- 
selves, and only learn what they can do 
at second-hand ; the confidence and ap- 
probation of others give them courage 
and hope.. With some men the fear of 
failure makes failure certain, and their 
strength is gone when men do not rec- 
ognize it. 


We live more than half our life in the 
sympathy of others, and their good opin- 
ion is a wholesome stimulant to well- 
doing. It sustains our own best pur- 
poses. It may help to keep our ideal of 
life from sinking. With many a lad, 
hearty praise of a well-written copy of 
verses would be far more certain to keep 
him from careless blunders in his next 
exercise than the fear of a sound flog- 
ging; and many a man who would re- 
sent censure for his stinginess will give 
freely if his liberality is cordially appre- 
ciated. 

Nearly everything depends ypon the 
intention of the speaker. Honest ap- 
probation seldom inflates vanity. It is 
when we praise a man in order to win his 
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good opinion for ourselves, that we are 
likely to give him too good an opinion of 
himself. The selfishness of the motive 
will somehow corrupt even the most truth- 
ful words, and make them as rotten and 
unwholesome as the falsehoods of an un- 
scrupulous sycophant. 

Habitual disparagement of the charac- 
ter, the powers, the acquirements, or the 
doings of men in general, is not less per- 
nicious than flattery of those whom we 
desire to please. Cynicism is the tem- 
per of our times. We are becoming in- 
capable of enthusiasm. We are always 
implying that not only “the age of chiv- 
alry,” but the age of greatness and good- 
ness of every kind, is gone. We are not 
sure that it ever existed. We are noth- 
ing if not critical. We carry the wretch- 
ed spirit of depreciation into private life. 
It taints our estimate of public men. 

There are people who have a preter- 
natural faculty for detecting evil, or ap- 
pearance of evil, in every man’s charac- 
ter. They have a fatal scent for carrion. 
Their memory is like a museum I once 
saw at a medical college, and illustrates 
all the hideous distortions, and mon- 
strous growths, and revolting diseases 
by which humanity can be troubled and 
afflicted. They think they havea wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature ; I prefer 
to study it in the beautiful and majestic 
forms of heroes and gods. It is a blun- 
der to mistake the Newgate Calendar 
for a biographical dictionary. 

A less offensive type of the-same ten- 
dency leads some people to find appar- 
ent satisfaction in the discovery and 
proclamation of slighter defects in the 
habits of good men and the conduct of 
public institutions. They can not talk 
about the benefits conferred by a great 
hospital without lamenting some insig- 
nificant blot in its laws, and some trifling 
want of prudence in its management. 
Speak to them about a man whose good 
works everybody is admiring, and they 
cool your ardor by regretting that he is 
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so rough in his manner, or so smooth, 
that his temper is so hasty, or that he is 
so fond of applause. They seem to 
hold a brief requiring them to prove the 
impossibility of human perfection. They 
detect the slightest alloy in the pure 
gold of human goodness. That there 
are spots in the sun is with them some- 
thing more than an observed fact, it 
takes rank with @ prior? and necessary 
truths. 

If native kindness or Christian char- 
ity has taught men to think generously 
of the character of others, it is still pos- 
sible for this miserable cynicism to find 
its prey in infirmities or imperfections 
which involve no guilt. This is a com- 
paratively innocent amusement, but it 
betrays a certain intellectual vulgarity, 
and is morally mischievous, as all real 
vulgarity must be. There are people 
who, if they hear an organ, find at once 
which are the poorest stops. If they 
listen to a great speaker, they remember 
nothing but some slip in the construc- 
tion of a sentence, the consistency of a 
metaphor, or the evolution of an argu- 
ment. While their friends are admiring 
the wealth and beauty of a tree whose 
branches are weighed down with fruit, 
they have discovered a solitary bough, 
lost in the golden affluence, on which 
nothing is hanging. In the gun trade 
there are men whose occupation it is to 
sight the barrels and detect any fault in 
the bore ; it is said that a good eye will 
discover a deflection measuring very 
much less than a thousandth part of an 
inch. Not less keen in the detection of 
small flaws in every work of genius, — 
poem, oration, building, statue, or paint- 
ing, —are certain critics, some of whom 
air their powers in drawing-rooms and 
at dinner-tables, and some of whom find 
their way, now and then, into print. 
Poor Hazlitt was sorely troubled with 
them in his time. “ Littleness,” he said, 
“is their element, and they give a char- 
acter of meanness to whatever they 
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touch. They creep, buzz, and fly-blow. 
It is much easier to crush than to catch 
these troublesome insects; and when 
they are in your power, your self-respect 
spares them.” 

Suppose that this habitual deprecia- 
tion of character never sinks into actual 
falsehood and slander, and that every 
fault alleged, or hinted, or suspected, 
can be proved; suppose that this igno- 
ble criticism is not ignorant blundering, 
and that every imagined imperfection is 
real,—is this carping, cynical temper 
much less censurable, or are the words 
it prompts much less injurious? The 
influence of talk of.this kind is gradually 
to lead people to believe that there is 
nothing in this world which it is safe to 
trust, honorable to love, or discriminat- 
ing to admire. Reverence for saintly 
goodness vanishes ; gratitude for kind- 
ness is chilled; and that enthusiastic 
admiration of great genius, which com- 
municates to common men something 
of the strength, and inspires them with 
something of the dignity, belonging to 
genius itself, is ignominiously quenched. 

It is a Christian grace to have pleas- 
ant and affectionate thoughts about men, 
to rejoice in their excellencies, and char- 
itably to forget, as far as may be, their 
shortcomings. It is the attribute of a 
pure and beautiful nature to have an eye 
quick to discern, anda heart warm to 
honor, all that is fair, and bright, and 
generous in human nature. The words 
which discourage the charity that “ think- 
eth no evil,” and give keenness, if not 
malignity, to the discovery of imperfec- 
tion, are “corrupt” and unwholesome ; 
they are not to be spoken by ourselves, 
and are not to be listened to when spoken 
by others. 

The habit of depreciation makes us 
think ill of men; the habit of complaint 
makes us think ill of God. Itis atleast as 
bad to disparage God’s goodness as to dis- 
parage human worth. No doubt every 
man has his troubles. It requires little in- 


genuity to find them out. The greenest 
pastures are not always fresh ; the still- 
est waters are not always clear. Until 
we reach the land where God shall wipe 
away all tears from all eyes, and where 
“there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain,” it is in vain to expect 
perfect freedom from small anxieties and 
vexations, or any lengthened exemption 
from great troubles. The sun shines 
and the storm darkens on the evil and 
the good ; the rain falls in kindly show- 
ers and in destructive torrents on the 
just and on the unjust; and there are 
times when every man is ready to hate 
life, and to exclaim that all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. But to be perpetually 
moaning and uttering words of com- 
plaint is to permit a canker-worm to eat 
away the heart of gratitude, and to ruin 
all our joy. The cheerful acknowledg- 
ment of God’s bounty is an element of 
holiness, and the spirit of thankfulness 
confirms faith and makes the fires of 
love burn more brightly. But there are 
some people with whom it is almost im- 
possible to live without being infected 
with discontent. Their words are sighs ; 
they look despair. Their calamities are 
“new every morning.” Their disease 
is contagious, and only a vigorous con- 
stitution can escape unharmed. If it is 
an evil thing to forget God’s mercies, 
and to have our joy in his love repressed, 
those who are habitually complaining 
are guilty of speaking “ unwholesome”’ 
words. “Is any afflicted? Let him 
pray.” 

Then there are words which are prop- 
erly called worldly, and which are most 
“corrupt” and mischievous. By “ world- 
ly’ conversation, I do not mean what 
some good people mean when they con- 
demn it. Talk about music, and art, 
and politics, and literature, is in itself 
not a whit more worldly than talk about 
cotton and hardware, duties and dis- 
counts. There may be as much “ world- 
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liness” in conversation about ecclesias- 
tical affairs as in conversation about 
dress, or a flower-show, or an archery 
meeting. It is the spirit, not the sub- 
ject of our words, which determines their 
moral character. 

Of course, if a man has never looked 
on the face of God, and does not live 
under the control of the realities of the 
invisible world, his conversation will 
show no trace of faith in the divine and 
the eternal. Where the faith does not 
exist in the heart it can not be revealed 
in the words. But some men are hypo- 
crites to their own hurt and disparage- 
ment. With a deep and vigorous reli- 
gious life, they affect the manner of those 
who have no religious life at all. They 
like to travel zzcognzto, and it can not be 
said that their “speech bewrayeth them.” 
They really care very little about the 
vanity of splendid furniture, but they 
sometimes talk as though human life 
had no higher end than to patronize up- 
holsterers. They seldom think of their 
wine except when it is on the table ; but 
they affect to be so absorbed in the dis- 
cussion of douguets and vintages as 
though they thought that to keep a 


good cellar is the supreme felicity of man. 


They have nothing of the epicure about 
them; but they pretend to an infinite 
interest in the science of cookery. In 
ethics they catch the tone of “society.” 
Scrupulously honorable themselves, with 
a pure heart and an intense abhorrence 
of trickery and fraud, they half profess 
to accept a conventional morality which 
they inwardly despise. They are ashamed 
of their native dialect, and speak the 
language of the Philistines. Instead of 
letting their real life live in their words, 
they disguise the “good fruit ” which is 
natural to them under habits of speech 
of ameaner growth. They too —so it 
would appear — believe there is nothing 
sacred in human nature, and nothing 
awful.in human destiny. 

They are guilty of speaking “un- 
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wholesome” words. All words which 
are not true to the whole nature of the 
man who uses them are “corrupt ;” and 
words like these are, as the old writers 
would say, zwzpertinently bad. Few of 
us, I am afraid, are so good that it is at 
all necessary for us to conceal our good- 
ness. -We may let what faith we have 
color and shape our speech, without 
claiming transcendent saintliness. This 
“voluntary humility” has pride at the 
bottom of it. It gratifies our self-con- 
ceit to feel that we are better than we 
seem. 

The harm which the affectation of 
worldliness inflicts on others is obvious. 
Men are in sufficient danger of forgetting 
God for it to be needless for those who 
remember him to enter into a conspiracy 
to exclude all recognition of him from 
their common speech. When, in the 
words of those who profess to be devout, 
there is no reflected light from heaven, 
unbelievers will be likely to maintain 
that faith in heaven is all adream. It 
is not necessary to ask every man we 
meet to lay his hand on our breast that 
he may feel the beatings of our heart 
and know that we are alive unto God; 
but to affect the appearance of death, 
not to suffer the life which is in us to 
give animation to the eye,—this is to 
do our best to persuade the world that 
spiritual death is the universal condition, 
and that “the gift of God” of which we 
speak is unreal. 

Just now, one of the most prevalent 
forms which this ignoble affectation as- 
sumes, is habitual flippancy and frivoli- 
ty. Men do not care to seem too much 
in earnest about anything. Politics and 
religion, the social condition of the peo- 
ple, the morality of business, are all 
treated as though they were materi- 
als for jesting. Get at the heart of the 
very men who are guilty of this trifling, 
and you will often find that they have 
strong convictions, and that when there 
is need of hard work and self-sacrifice 
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in a good cause they are ready for both. 
The “curled darlings” of the clubs 
fought like heroes at Inkermann and 
Balaclava. But it is the manner of the 
world to speak of nothing seriously, and 
so men invest even their firmest convic- 
tions with fantastic and grotesque ab- 
surdities. We have had a “Comic 
History of England” in our time, and 
there are some men, not quite desti- 
tute of religious earnestness, who talk 
so lightly about religion when they talk of 
it at all, that they ought not to be shocked 
if some one published a “Comic De- 
scription of the Final Judgment,” ora 
“Comic Summary of the Four Gospels.” 
This incessant rattle and reckless jest- 
ing must, in the long run, lessen a man’s 
own sense of the real gravity of human 
life, and it is certain to impair the 
strength and authority of the moral con- 
victions of those who are always listen- 
ing to it. It is as absurd as it is injurious. 
Barrow, who himself might have out- 
shone, had he chosen to do it, all the 
wits of Charles’s court, and beaten them 
with weapons like their own, but of a 
more dazzling blade, a keener edge, and 
finer temper, treated this folly with the 
severity and contempt it deserves. 
says that “to affect, admire, or highly to 
value this way of speaking, either abso- 
lutely in itself, or in comparison to the 
serious and plain way of speech, and 
thence to be drawn into an immoderate 
use thereof, is blamable. A man of ripe 
age and sound judgment, for refreshment 
tohimself, or in compliance to others, may 
condescend to play in this or in any 
harmless way. But to be fond of it, 
to prosecute it with a careful and pain- 
ful eagerness, to dote and dwell upon it, 
to reckon it a brave or a fine thing, a 
singular matter of commendation, a trans- 
cendent accomplishment, anywise prefer- 
able to rational endowments, or compar- 
able to the moral excellencies of the mind, 
to solid knowledge or sound wisdom, 
or true virtue and goodness, — this is 
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extremely childish or brutish, and far 
below a man. What can be more ab- 
surd than to make a business of play, to 
be studious and laborious in toys, te 
make a profession or drive a trade of 
impertinency ? What more plain non- 
sense can there be than to be earnest in 
jest, to be continual in divertisement or 
constant in pastime, to make extrava- 
gance all our way, and sauce all our diet ? 
Is not this plainly the life of a child, that 
is ever busy yet never hath anything to 
do? or the life of that mimical brute 
which is always active in playing uncouth 
and unlucky tricks, which, could it speak, 
might surely pass well for a professed 
wit?” 

But very religious words may also be 
“corrupt.” They are worse than cor- 
rupt if they are spoken with conscious 
insincerity ; but where there is no delib- 
erate hypocrisy, they may be so exag- 
gerated and unreal as to do more harm 
than the grossest worldliness. When 
good men, who have no great religious 
fervor, use fervent language which they 
have caught from others, or which was 


the natural expression of what they felt © 


in other and better years, they can not 
tell what a disastrous impression they 
produce upon keen and discriminating 
minds. The cheat is at once detected, 
and the hasty inference is drawn that all 
expressions of religious earnestness are 
affected and artificial. The honest and 
irrepressible utterance of strong convic- 
tion and deep emotion commands re- 
spect ; but intense words should never 
be used when the religious life is not in- 
tense. Borrowed rhetoric and remem- 
bered passion impose on no one. The 
language of lofty and earnest feeling 
must be “fresh” ; when it is “ corrupt,” 
a healthy taste nauseates it as repulsive 
and unwholesome, and is in danger of 
regarding with disgust whatever looks 
at all like it in all time to come. 

Happy are the friends of those whose 
conversation “ ministers grace to the hear- 
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ers.” It may not be always serious and 
grave, it may dance and sparkle like a 
mountain stream, but it is always pure 
and innocent; it may not be always soft 
and gentle, but when it is roughest it is 
as bracing as the north wind; it may 
not always be very “ instructive,” but it 
is as healthy as the scent of the heather, 
bright and cheerful as the morning sun, 
musical as the song of birds and 
the rustling of pines and the sound 
of running waters. And when it touches 
on the deeper subjects of human thought, 
it is as natural as a mother’s talk to 
her child; every word is sweet and 
honest and true. Next to the interior 
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consolation of the Holy Ghost it is the 
best solace in times of trouble; and 
next to the words of Him who spake as 
never man spake, it is the most subtile, 
and yet the most effective stimulus to 
well-doing. No measured eloquence 
from the pulpit, no elaborated pleading 
in a book, ever penetrates so deeply as 
the wise and earnest words of a living 
man talking alone to the man he loves. 
Most of us need to be better and wiser 
than we are to speak after this manner 
to the people about us, but we may 
all watch against “corrupt communica- 
tions ;” and if we can not speak “ whole- 
some words,” we may at least be silent. 


HAUNTS OF LUTHER AND. HIS CATHERINE. 


BY CLAUDE IRIS. 


BRIDGE OVER THE MULDE. 


IN company with Professor Lowe’s 
family I went lately to Nimbschen, to see 
the ruins of the old Cistercian Convent 
where Catherine von Bora was once a 
nun. The day was superb, and the air 
was full of that melancholy softness pe- 
culiar to autumn. The long rows of 
poplars on each side of those olden 
highways stood up like Time’s grim sen- 
tinels, with many a secret in their keep- 
ing. 
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Turning aside from the road, and 
passing safely through the allurements 
of a beer-garden, we followed a foot- 
path, overgrown with weeds, and leading 
through swampy grounds, till the ruins 
of the convent stood before us. From 
this spot we could see the tranquil wa- 
ters of the Mulde meandering through 
beautiful meadows, and spanned by a 
picturesque bridge near the old castle. 

One end of the convent, rising in a 
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point, and two side-walls, inclosing the 
refectory, are all that remain of the mas- 
sive structure. ‘ 

It was quadrangular, with buildings 
on three sides of the court. The win- 
dows have all been filled up except the 
one through which Catherine escaped ; 
and a great leap it was! It is impossi- 
ble to close this far-famed window, for 
stones and mortar lose their cohesive- 
ness when placed there; so goes the 
StOry. 

We saw also part of the cellar, a dark, 
underground, arched way, from which a 
subterranean passage is said to have for- 
merly led to the Augustinian Monastery, 
in Grimma. 

From Nimbschen we went by a for- 
est-path along the placid Mulde to “ Lu- 
ther’s Oak.” It was beneath this tree 
that the nun Catherine had a rendezvous 
with the great reformer. A shoe which 
she is said to have lost in the flight is 
still preserved. 

Passing from this spot up a green 
gorge and over a hill covered with 


heather, we came to the site of the old 
Wendish castle, Burg Berg, command- 
ing a delightful view, and then through 
pine and fir woods to the Luther-Brun- 
nen, or Luther’s well. To reach the 
Gattersburg 1 climbed a high, steep rock 
by a flight of rugged stone steps, till I 
found myself on an eminence, with a fine 
prospect of the valley and the river be- 
low me. On its farther side is a range 
of wooded hills, and in every direction is 
seen the tall, prim poplar. Beneath lies 
Grimma, and in the distance Nimbschen, 
with its ruined cloisters. 

It is impossible to describe the effect 
of the associations clustering around 
these old places. The very air is full of 
them. The old Saxon monk and his 
true-hearted Catherine seem to be here 
in bodily presence. And I can, some- 
how, realize as never before every act 
of Luther’s brave and devoted life. 
Amid these scenes one ought certainly 
to catch something of his bold, adven- 
turous Christian spirit. 


JESUS CHRIST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LAVATER, BY E. L. S. 


“‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

O Jesus CHRIST, grow thou in me, 
And all things else recede, 

My heart be daily nearer thee, 
From sin be daily freed. 


Each day let thy supporting might 
My weakness still embrace, 

My darkness vanish in thy light, 
Thy life my death efface. 


In thy bright beams which on me fall 
Fade every evil thought ; 

That I am nothing, thou art all, 
I would be daily taught. 


Come near; I cast myself away, 
Before thee silent weep ; 

Come, with thy pure, divinest sway, 
My spirit rule and keep. 
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More of thy glory let me see, 
Thou holy, wise, and true! 

I would thy living image be 
In joy, and sorrow too. 


Fill me with gladness from above, 
Hold me by strength divine ; 

Lord, let the glow of thy great love 
Through my whole being shine! 


Weak is the power of sloth and pride, 
And vain desires are still, 

When, to*thy realm and thee allied, 
I haste to do thy will. 


Make this poor self grow less and less, 
Be thou my life and aim; 

Oh, make me daily, through thy grace, 
More worthy of thy name; 


Daily more filled with thee, my heart 
Daily from self more free: 

Thou, to whom prayer did strength impart, 
Of my prayer hearer be! 


Let faith in thee and in thy might 
My every motive move ; 

Be thou alone my soul’s delight, 
My passion and my love! 


JOHN WINTHROP IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY MARY BARRETT. 


Ir was early in the spring of 1630, 
while wintry winds still swept the At- 
lantic, that the “ Arbella” and her three 
consorts commenced their long and per- 
ilous voyage. Ten years had elapsed 
since the Mayflower had landed her pil- 
grim band on Plymouth Rock ; yet thus 
far the infant colonies had barely main- 
tained a precarious foothold in their wil- 
derness home. They had merely lived, 
not grown. But now a more numerous 
emigration, chiefly from Syffolk County, 
England, was to reinforce the struggling 
pioneers of a new commonwealth. And 
from this period the permanent coloni- 
zation of Massachusetts seemed sure. 

The governor and principal members 


of the Massachusetts Company, instead 
of administering its affairs from their 
far-off homes in the mother country, as 
heretofore, were now to become resident 
at the very seat of the enterprise. In 
the little cabin of the Arbella were gath- 
ered heroic men and devoted women not 
a few. There stands John Winthrop, 
whose very face, at once tender and firm, 
pensive yet serene, bespeaks him the 
worthy leader of the pilgrim band. 
There, too, we see the deputy-governor, 
Thomas Dudley, — Sir Richard Salton- 
stall,—Isaac Johnson and _ his lovely 
wife, the Lady Arbella, daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln, — the minister, George 
Phillips, and his wife. Bright and buoy- 
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ant boys and girls were there, the hope 
and pride of the young colony. Among 
them were several sons and daughters 
of Sir Richard; there were four young 
daughters and one son of the Dudley 
family ; there were Stephen and Adam 
Winthrop, two young sons of the gov- 
ernor. Henry Winthrop, the governor’s 
second son by Mary Forth, having been 
accidentally detained, was to follow in 
the Talbot, another vessel of the fleet. 
There were repeated farewells to Eng- 
land’s dear shores, for again and again 
adverse winds delayed the Arbella on 
the coast. The little fleet left South- 
ampton March 22; a week later they 
sailed from “ the Cowes,” and it was not 
until April 8 that they quitted their final 
anchorage off Yarmouth. Governor 
Winthrop’s journal, afterwards embodied 
in his “History of New England,” de- 
scribes many interesting scenes of the 
protracted voyage. . Here is one of the 
first, a pleasant one to look upon. These 
Puritan ancestors of ours, even while 
yet their eyes are dim with gazing at the 
shores they will tread no more, are sign- 
ing an admirable letter “to their breth- 
ren in and of the Church of Eng- 
land, for the obtaining of their prayers, 
and the removal of suspicions, and mis- 
constructions of their intentions.” In 
the most courteous and affectionate 
terms, they desire to be known “as those 
who esteem it an honor tocall the Church 
of England, whence we rise, our dear 
mother; and can not part from our na- 
tive country, where she especially re- 
sideth, without much sadness of heart, 
and many tears,in our eyes, ever ac- 
knowledging that such hope and part as 
we have in the common salvation we 
have received in her bosom. We leave 
it not, therefore, as loathing that milk 
wherewith we were nourished there, but, 
blessing God for the parentage and edu- 
cation as members of the same body, 
shall always rejoice in her good, and un- 
feignedly grieve for any sorrow that shall 
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ever betide her.” This letter was sent 
on shore, perhaps by the last pilot-boat, 
bearing the signatures of all those fa- 
thers of the colony who were on board 
the Arbella. : 

A few days afterward, the discovery 
of cight strange sail bearing down upon 
them created quite an alarm, for Eng- 
land was then at war with Spain. But 
when all was ready for an engagement, 
to their surprise and joy the strangers 
proved to be English vessels, and the 
alarm ended in friendly mirth. Religious 
services were regularly held on board 
the Arbella during the voyage ; and there 
is still extant a discourse on Christian 
charity, written, and perhaps delivered 
while at sea, by the governor himself. 

At last, on the seventy-sixth day of 
the weary, tempestuous voyage, the Ar- 
bella cast anchor in the harbor of Salem. 
This was on Saturday, June 12, —old 
style, —in the year 1630. But it was to 
no holiday pastime that our good gov- — 
ernor had now to address himself. ‘“ We 
found the colony in a sad and unexpect- 
ed condition,” wrote Dudley to the 
Countess of Lincoln, “above eighty of 
them being dead the winter before, and 
many of those alive, weak and sick ; all 
the corn and bread amongst them all 
hardly sufficient to feed them a fort- 
night.” 

Another contemporaneous account, 
from the pen of the celebrated Captain 
John Smith, gives a similar picture of 
affairs. “It is true that Master John 
Winthrop, their new governor, a worthy 
gentleman both in estate and esteem, 
went so well provided as could be de- 
vised; but at sea, such an extraordinary 
storm encountered his fleet, continuing . 
ten days, that, of two hundred cattle, 
threescore and ten died; many of the 
people fell sick; and in this perplexed 
estate, after ten weeks, they arrived in 
New England, where they found three- 
score of their people dead, the rest sick, 
nothing done, but all complaining. 
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Notwithstanding all this, the noble gov- 
ernor was no way disanimated, neither 
repents him of his enterprise, but did 
order all things with that temperance 
and discretion, and so relieved those 
that wanted with his own provision, that 
there is six or seven hundred remained 
with him, and more than one thousand 
English in all the country, with three or 
four hundred head of cattle.” 

Under date of November 19, 1632, 
another writer remarks, “ And for the 
governor himself, I have observed him 
to be a discreet and sober man, giving 
good example to all the planters, wear- 
ing plain apparel, drinking ordinarily 
water,* and, when he is not conversant 
about matters of justice, putting his 
hand to any ordinary labor with his ser- 
vants, and ruling with much mildness.” 

At Winthrop’s first entrance upon his 
new sphere of duty, a severe domestic 
affliction befell him. His son Henry, 

-who had arrived in the Talbot, on July 
I, was accidentally drowned at Salem 
the following day. Henry’s young wife 
was still at Groton Manor, having been 
unable to accompany him, and it is to 
her that the bereaved father so tenderly 
alludes in the touching letter which fol- 
lows: . . . “ The Lord’s hand hath been 
heavy upon myself in some very near to 
me. My son Henry! my son Henry! 
ah, poor child! Yet it grieves me much 
more for my dear daughter. The Lord 
strengthen and comfort her heart to bear 
this cross patiently. I know thou wilt 
not be wanting to her in this distress. . . 
My most sweet wife, be not disheartened, 
trust in the Lord, and thou shalt see his 
faithfulness.” 

Within two or three months after their 
arrival, heavy trials were sent upon the 
new colonists. There was much sick- 


* We must remind our young readers that tea and 
coffee were not known even in England at this time ; 
so that one who abstained from spirituous and fer- 
mented liquors must needs “ drink water’’ in the strict- 
est sense. 


ness, and many deaths occurred. The 
governor’s journal records, under date of 
Sept. 30, 1630, that “About two in the 
morning, Mr. Isaac Johnson died; ‘his 
wife, the Lady Arbella, of the house of 
Lincoln, being dead about one month 
before. He was a holy man, and wise ; 
and died in sweet peace.” During this 
season of great mortality, Winthrop thus 
addresses his absent Margaret, under 
date of Sept. 9, 1630: — 


“ My DEAR WIFE :— The blessing of 
God all-sufficient be upon thee, and all 
my dear ones with thee, for ever. I 
praise the good Lord, though we see 
much mortality, sickness, and trouble, 
yet (such is his mercy) myself and chil- 
dren, with most of my family, are yet 
living, and in health, and enjoy prosper- 
ity enough, if the affliction of our breth- 
ren did not hold under the comfort of it. 
The Lady Arbella is dead, and good 
Mr. Higginson [minister of Salem], my 
servant, old Waters of Neyland, and 
many others.” ... At length, as if re- 
curring to the precious thought of “ God 
all-sufficient ” amid whatever losses and 
sorrows, he adds, “‘ We here enjoy God 
and Jesus Christ. Is not this enough? 
What would we have more? I thank 
God, I like so well to be here, as I do 
not repent my coming ; and if I were to 
come again, I would not have altered my 
course, though I had foreseen all these 
troubles.” 


On account of the scarcity of fresh 
water at Charlestown, it was that au- 
tumn determined to remove to the neigh- 
boring peninsula, to which was given the 
name of Boston. The following winter 
was extremely severe, and such was the 
scarcity of food that on a certain Feb- 
ruary morning “the governor himself 
had the last batch of bread in the oven.” 
But this close approach of famine to his 
own table did not hinder him from dis- 
pensing the remaining handful of meal 
to a poor man at his door; and at that 
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very moment a ship entered the harbor, 
laden with provisions for them all. The 
previously appointed day of prayer and 
fasting was accordingly changed to one 
of thanksgiving and praise. 

While John Winthrop thus toiled and 
suffered for Christ and the church in 
New England, his faithful wife was like- 
wise bearing burdens and sorrows far 
over the sea. Forth Winthrop, the son 
next in age to Henry, a young man of 
uncommon promise, died at Groton 
Manor in November. His death was a 
sore bereavement to all the family. With 
the tenderness of an own mother, Mar- 
garet alludes to her step-son’s death in 
a letter to his eldest brother, John. “I 
am sorry I can not write to thee so 
cheerfully as I should if God had not 
visited us with this stroke of my son’s 
death. The thoughts of him do so take 
up my mind that I am not fit for other 
employment. But it is the Lord that 
hath done it, and we must submit to his 
will.” 

The younger John Winthrop, future 
governor of Connecticut, was still in 
England, managing the concerns of his 
father, and with true filial devotion aid- 
ing and cheering his excellent step- 
mother amid her trials and cares. Gro- 
ton Manor had now been sold, and Mrs. 
Winthrop, with her young children, was 
preparing to follow her husband to the 
New England home. “ My heart and 
thoughts are there already,” she writes 
to her good son John. “I want but 
means to carry my body after them. I 
am now fully persuaded that it is the 
place wherein God willhave us to settle, 
and I beseech him to fit us for it, that 
we may be instruments of his glory 
there. . . . Therefore, my good son, let 
me entreat thee to take order for our go- 
ing as soon as thou canst.” In one of 
these letters, an artless touch of Marga- 
ret’s pen betrays her true womanly heart. 
Speaking of a friend lately arrived from 
New England, she says, “He can not 
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yet persuade his wife to go, for all he: 


hath taken this pains to come and fetch 
her. J marvel what mettle she ts made 
of.’ Certainly it must have been very 
unlike her own. 

Many delays occurred in preparing for 
the voyage, and it was not until Novem- 
ber, 1631, more than eighteen months 
after their parting at Groton Manor, that 
Mrs. Winthrop joined her husband. 
But one of the dear little group she was 
bringing to his embrace, the baby girl, 
whose sweet face the fond father had 
never looked upon, had sickened and 
died at sea. Yet with the tears which 
would fall at thought of the three whom 
God had taken were mingled heartfelt 
thanksgivings for those whom he had 
spared and gathered again in one home ; 
and all:the colony shared in their joy. 

Henceforth, for many years, the his- 
tory of Winthrop’s life is almost identi- 
fied with that of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. And though in following 
its course we shall see fewer of the 
sweet home pictures that have charmed 
us hitherto, yet the scenes of the coun- 
cil chamber and the general court can 
not fail to interest sons and daughters 
of the old Bay State. 

For some four years after his coming 
to New England, Winthrop was annu- 
ally chosen governor, in spite of his 
“earnest desire to be freed.’”? Subse- 
quently, for a short interval, he was al- 
lowed to take the less onerous duties of 
an assistant, instead. During some of 
the early years of his official life, a per- 


sonal controversy with Dudley, the dep- __ 


uty governor, served to bring out in a 
strong light Winthrop’s strict upright- 
ness and Christian magnanimity. Dud- 
ley had charged him, among other things, 
with exceeding his proper avthority in 
certain cases specified. But the gover- 
nor met each item of the accusation with 
such a reply as proved him not only 
blameless, but deserving of the warmest 
praise. Indeed, in the very instances 
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which had been supposed to furnish 
ground of complaint, he had repeatedly 
and unsparingly spent his own funds in 
the public service. Still the deputy’s 
animosity was not immediately extin- 
guished, and upon one occasion Dudley 
sent him a letter full of bitterness and 
abuse. After reading it, the governor 
handed it back to the bearer, with the 
mild remark, “I am unwilling to keep 
such an occasion of provocation by me.” 
Not long after, he took occasion to offer 
his antagonist a friendly present. “Your 
overcoming yourself hath overcome me,” 
replied Dudley; and ever after they 
lived as brethren. After having resigned 
his office for a time, in 1634, Winthrop 
rendered an account of receipts and ex- 
penditures for the public service, which 
showed that he had spent therein more 
than a thousand pounds of his own es- 
tate; having had no salary, and the 
chance gratuities of various towns or 
individuals of course having been alto- 
gether inadequate. But Winthrop’s con- 
secration to the cause had been so en- 
tire, that, like certain of old, he called 
none of the things he possessed his 
own, if but that cause might be helped 
on by their sacrifice. 

While Henry Vane was governor, in 
1636, there arose in the Boston church 
the celebrated controversy with Mrs. 
Hutchinson and her followers. Win- 
throp opposed the Antinomian views 
which they advocated, from a settled 
conviction that such doctrines were er- 
roneous and harmful. Yet, when he was 
again governor, and had been authorized 
by the famous “Order in Council” to 
exclude from the settlement any new- 
comers holding views dangerous to its 
‘peace, he exercised this power with so 
much gentleness as to incur the charge 
of being over-lenient. It was not be- 
cause he disapproved of such exclusion, 
for he perceived, as was justly remarked 
by the late Josiah Quincy, that unlimited 
toleration, in that age and under those 


circumstances, “would have been a cer- 
tain introduction of anarchy.” But his 
nature, more gentle and forbearing than 
some others of the Puritan fathers pos- 
sessed, inclined him ever to “lean to 
mercy’s side.” 

Near the close of this same exciting 
year of religious and political. strifes, 
Governor Winthrop, on his fiftieth birth- 
day, wrote a connected account of his 
Christian experience, which has recently 
been printed, for the first time, in the 
biography prepared by Robert C. Win- 
throp, his honored descendant. To the 
extracts given in a former article we 
will add only one. It refers to the com- 
fort and joy found in his Saviour while 
under the pressure of a severe affliction 
years before. 

“T was now grown familiar with the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; he would oft tell me 
he loved me. I did not doubt to believe 
him. If I went abroad, he went with 
me; when I returned, he came home 
with me. I talked with him upon the 
way ; he lay down with me, and usually 
I did awake with him. Now I could go 
into any company and not lose him ; 
and so sweet was his love to me, as I 
desired nothing but him in heaven or 
earth.” 

It is pleasant to observe the decided 
stand in favor of temperance which was 
taken by this father of Massachusetts. 
As early as October, 1630, it is recorded 
that “the governor, upon consideration 
of the inconveniences which had grown 
in England by drinking one to another, 
restrained it at his own table, and wished 
others to do the same, so as it grew little 
by little to disuse.” Some years later, 
the general court passed a law to abol- 
ish the custom, probably through his in- 
fluence. 

In the following record, bearing date 
July, 1634, we find a distinct foreshadow- 
ing of that contest with the mother 
country which actually occurred nearly 
one hundred and fifty years later. “ Mr. 
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Cradock (who had been governor in 
England before the government was 
sent over) had strict charge to deliver 
in the patent; whereupon he wrote to 
us to send it home. But upon receipt 
of the letter, the governor and council 
consulted about it, ... and returned 
answer to Mr. Cradock, excusing that 
it could not be done but bya general 
court, which was to be holden in Sep- 
tember next.” As the intention of Eng- 
land to invade the rights of the colony 
became more and more apparent, money 
to the amount of “six hundred pounds 
sterling was raised toward fortifications 
and other charges.” A few months later 
we find the magistrates requesting the 
ministers then assembled at Boston to 
consider the question, “‘What we ought 
to do if a general governor should be 
sent out of England?” To this the 
ministers replied as one man, that “ We 
ought not to accept him, but defend our 
lawful possessions if we were able; 
otherwise, to avoid or protract.” How- 
ever, in 1638, the surrender of the char- 
ter was peremptorily demanded. In- 
stead of sending it, Governor Winthrop, 
under the direction of the general court, 
wrote a letter to the lords commissioners, 
excusing its non-appearance, and beg- 
ging that the demand might be recon- 
sidered. Either convinced by Win- 
throp’s representations, or absorbed in 
the thickening troubles of the govern- 
ment at home, the lords commissioners 
forbore to press the matter at that time, 
and the archives of Massachusetts con- 
tain her original charter to this day. 
Winthrop had already spent much for 
the colony ; and in 1639, he lost a large 
part of his remaining estate through the 
unfaithfulness of his steward in Eng- 
land. This misfortune called forth gen- 
eral sympathy, and a few towns and in- 
dividuals contributed nearly five hundred 
pounds to his relief, which, however, was 
less than one-fifth of the sum he had 
Jost. Being compelled to revoke a will 


previously made, he adds with beautiful 
Christian trust, “‘I must leave all to the 
most wise and gracious providence of 
the Lord, who hath promised not to fail 
nor forsake me, but will be an husband 
to my wife and a father to our children, 
as he hath heretofore been in all our 
struggles. Blessed be his holy name.” 

Our limits compel us to pass over 
some interesting incidents in the history 
of the colony while Winthrop adminis- 
tered its affairs. In more than one in- 
stance, a very trifling circumstance led 
to the discussion of some fundamental 
though heretofore unrecognized princi- 
ple of a free government. Governor 
Winthrop’s opinions on the many diffi- 
cult questions which were agitated in the 
embryo republic were such as the ex- 
perience of subsequent generations has 
approved. Once, when a petty quarrel 
as to who should be captain of the Hing- 
ham militia had kindled a furious con- 
troversy about the powers of magistrates 
and the rights of the people, Winthrop 
was impeached. Having been publicly 
tried and triumphantly acquitted, he 
made a brief speech on the nature of 
civil liberty, which he defined to be “a 
liberty to that only which is good, just, and 
honest.” The definition is a good one 
to be remembered in our own day. 

So the busy years swept on, till, all 
unforeseen, the shadow of a great sor- 
row fell upon the good governor’s house. 
In June, 1647, when a malignant epi- 
demic was prevailing through the coun- 
try, Mrs. Winthrop, after less than one 
day’s illness, was brought down to the 
grave. The record simply says, “In 
this sickness, the governor’s wife, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Tyndal, Knight, left this 
world for a better, being about fifty-six 
years of age ; a woman of singular vir- 
tue, prudence, modesty, and piety, and 
especially beloved and honored of all 
the country.” 

We can only conjecture how the gov- 
ernor endured this heaviest of the many 
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bereavements he had known. His biog- 
rapher remarks the ever increasing prom- 
inence of the religious element in his 
character, during his few remaining 
days. In the latter part of the second 
winter following, he was taken “ill of a 
cold which turned into a fever.” Dur- 
ing his sickness, which lasted more than 
a month, he suffered some sharp con- 
flicts of spirit. ‘ But it was not long be- 
fore those clouds were dispelled, and he 
enjoyed in his holy soul the great conso- 
lations of God. . . . And finally, having, 
like Jacob, first left his counsel and his 
blessing with his children gathered by 
his bedside, and, like David, served his 
generation by the will of God, he fell 
asleep on March 26, 1649.” 


“ He was buried,” says his biographer, 
“in what is now known as King’s Chap- 
el graveyard, where the name and date 
may be seen on a simple tablet, placed 
over the family tomb.” Anold historian 
quaintly remarks, ‘Whatever were the 
sepulcher wherein his body were en- 
tombed (not royal like that of Jehoiada), 
yet was he honored with the like epi- 
taph, engraven in the minds of the peo- 
ple, as one who ‘had done good in 
Israel,’ having spent not only his whole 
estate (which at the first was consider- 
able), but his bodily strength and life, in 
the service of the country, not sparing, 
but always spending his health and 
wealth for the good of others.” 


a 


WINTHROP’S GRAVE, KING’S CHAPEL CEMETERY, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Near by, marked by a plain slate headstone, is the grave of John Cotton and John Davenport. 


THE NEIGHBORS’ CHICKENS. 


BY MAXWELL, 


Tre 
THE MOTHERLY HENS. 


In the best of towns there will be 
troubles between certain families, who 
do not live up to the Golden Rule. A 
gentleman gave it as his opinion, that, in 
the fine airy village of Nobleton, most 
of the quarrels were caused by “the 
neighbors’ chickens,” for they were very 
fond of intruding into the gardens, of 


people who did not raise poultry. It is 
by no means pleasant for one to have 
the strawberry plants rooted up by 
motherly hens, or to find the first ripe 
tomatoes eaten up by coy pullets which 
are fattening on them for a fry that their 
owners will have all to themselves, per- 
haps, the next morning. Indeed, it is 
quite provoking ; and those who do not 
read their Bibles every day are apt to 
grow angry over the mischief done, throw 
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stones at the chickens, set them in such 
an uproar as to call their owners out to 
see what is the matter, and then abuse 
them for letting such pests run at large. 
Then one party talk about their rights, 
and the other about their wrongs, until 
greater harm is done by quarreling, and 
by losing their neighborly love, than both 
chickens and garden are worth. 

No man on his street had been more 
peaceable than Mr. Harden, but the 
neighbors’ chickens got him into trou- 
ble. It was on this wise. Poor bid- 
dies! they knew no better, nor dreamed 
that they were to be spoken of in coun- 
cils and in courts ; but they did know 
that the mellow beds were delightful 
places to roll in and dust themselves, 
and it was refreshing to breathe the 
sweet air among the roses for a little 
while ; it braced them up for duty; for 
they must hurry back to sit lonely for 
long hours upon their nests, where they 
would grow thin and weak before a sin- 
gle chick would peep under their wings. 
The garden was the pride of its owner, 
and living chickens were his abhorrence. 
He would not raise them, for if he did 
he “could not raise any vegetables.” 
They would “eat more than they were 
worth; and they were only fit to be 
eaten.” 

One day the neighbors’ “setting hens” 
came, rolled in the soft earth, destroyed 
some tender plants, and then, to make 
up for the mischief, they tried to doa 
great deal of good by making a meal of 
all the insects they had time to devour. 
It was very kind in them to put an end 
to so many enemies of the vines. But 
Mr. Harden did not see it in this light, 
and, after hurling a brickbat at the last 
one that was hurrying to her nest, and 
threatening to set his dog on them or to 
shoot them if they came again, he grew 
cooler and wiser. The Lawton black- 
berry bushes had been thinned out, and 
he took the withering briers, that he had 
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intended to have burned in the street, 
and put them carefully over the plants 
which still held their place in the mel- 
low soil. 

After a few days the intruders ceased 
to come, and he supposed that his 
threats had been heard by his neigh- 
bors, and they were keeping the pests 
on their own side of the fence. He did 
not think their mother-love was causing 
them to be “keepers at home,” for they 
each had a little family to take care of, 
and would not leave it a moment, — no, 
not even for the pleasures of the gar- 
den. What tender love! Did ever your 
mother thus bind herself to her home 
for your sake? Remember her with 
gratitude. There is nothing earthly like 
mother-love wherever it is seen. It has 
been implanted in all creatures by a 
merciful God. 

Mr. Harden began to forget his 
threats, and to feel more kindly toward 
his neighbors, the Wellings. They 
thought “he had got over his feeling 
about some little no-account flower- 
plants; for what were flowers good 
for? Ifa man wanted to have a gar- 
den, let him raise potatoes and corn, 
and something fit to eat.” Mr. Welling 
saw his neighbor, one evening, weeding 
out his strawberry bed and removing 
the briers that had lain over them, as 
if he hoped the trouble had all passed. 

“Pretty hard to make it pay to raise 
such things, isn’t it?” inquired Mr. 
Welling, with his hands on the top of 
the fence, and his chin resting on them. 
“Fact is, I like the old meadow-berries 
the best after all, they taste so natural- 
like.” 

“Ah! good-evening, neighbor ; I did 
not know that you were looking at me,” 
replied Mr. Harden, who found that he 
had been bent over so long that it was 
rather hard to straightenup. “It is not 
the pay that I am after ; it is the pleas- 
ure of seeing things grow, and of picking 
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large berries off my own vines. If I 
had a fine meadow like yours over the 
creek, I need not raise these here.” 

“Well, sir, you can have all you want 
in my fields, if you will go and get 
them. It is only a mile out of town, 
and not half so much trouble to go there 
and gather them as to raise them here. 
But I guess you rather take to garden- 
ing.” 

“Tam very fond of it, sir. And if I 
can save my plants, and they bear well, 
next year I will send you in a dish of 
our best; and I think you will agree 
that they are equal to any that grow 
wild.” 

“May be they are; but it is sucha 
trouble to keep all the runners off.” 

“The worst kind of rusners are those 
I try to keep off by putting these briers 
over the vines.” 

It took Mr. Welling a little time to 
understand what was meant by this kind 
of runners, but he finally thought that 
he had got the idea. If he had been 
quick to take a hint there might have 
been a quarrel; but before he had his 
answer ready, Mr. Harden changed the 
subject to the hay-crop, and, after a 
friendly talk, engaged three tons of the 
“best timothy and clover,” for the next 
winter. They parted, each one think- 
ing about the rusuers. One flattered 
himself that he had given a broad hint ; 
the other fretted himself because he had 
received a hard hit. For several weeks 
very few words passed between them, 
and in the mean time they both heard 
a sermon upon the text, “If it be possi- 
ble, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.” 

It never entered the mind of the good 
pastor, Mr. Barton, that any of his re- 
marks bore upon the case of these two 
neighbors, for he knew nothing of the 
trouble which was brewing. He meant 
nothing personal toward any one in all 
Nobleton, where he had been settled only 
afew months. Several persons talked of 


the sermon as they went home along 
different streets, and thought it was ex- 
actly the thing for certain families they 
knew of, and hoped it would really do 
them good. They were glad that they 
had a pastor who “spoke the truth right 
out, without fear or favor.” They liked 
plain preaching,— when it applied to 
their neighbors! They did not care 
“if it even hit themselves once in a 
while.” Mr. Welling, who often said 
that he “‘moved from his farm into town 
so as to be nearer to good preaching,” 
seemed very much pleased, and “did 
hope that Mr. Harden would take the 
sermon all to himself. He needed it.” 
Very likely many of the best people 
took it all to themselves, said nothing 
about it, and tried, at once, to practice 
what had been so faithfully preached. 
There is always a goodly number who 
do this in a silent and sure way. We 
know of but one man who took pains to 
let others understand that the pastor 
“aimed at him, and meant to hold him 
up before the public as a disturber of 
the peace.” His friends reminded him 
of the proverb, “The wounded bird 
flutters ;” and kindly advised him to 
keep quiet. But no! “he would not 
submit to such personal preaching.” He 
would be frank, and go right to the min- 
ister and see about it. He went, was 
calmly heard, and then kindly told by 
the pastor that the sermon was prepared 
years before, hundreds of miles away, 
where not a man of his name was known 
to the preacher. The manuscript looked 
old, and bore the names of twelve places 
where it had been delivered. ‘ Look,” 
said the pastor, “when I first preached 
it, you were a mere boy, and had not yet 
done one of the things to which you re- 
fer.” The complainant left, thinking to 
himself that he had not made the matter 
any better. Instead of justifying him- 
self and condemning the preacher, it 
was all just the other way. On his walk 
home he saw Mr. Harden coming, and 
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tried to avoid him, for he had told him 
what an “account he was going to settle 
with the preacher.” 

“Well, did you settle it? All satis- 
factory now, I suppose,” said Mr. Har- 
den, who suspected what the result 
would be. 

“J wish I hadn’t gone. It was an 
old dusty sermon, — one of the first he 
ever wrote.” 

“Better turn the tables now, and find 
fault with him for preaching old ser- 
mons.” 

“No, sir! If he preaches right into 
a man so plainly before he knows him at 
all, what will he do after he knows all 
about him? New sermons will go home 
closer than that! If he hits so sure 
when he draws at a venture, what will 
he do when he takes good aim? It is 
the last time that I’ll meddle with the 
preaching. And who can feel angry at 
such a minister? He’s the coolest and 
calmest, the fairest and squarest man I 
ever saw. He let me go on in my own 
way, and yet I could not get mad enough 
before him to tell him what I thought of 
him. And then he said that if the facts 
which he stated were personal, he was 
very sorry, but he could not help it, for 
he did not make the facts.” 

“ Who did make them ?” 

“Well, he didn’t say. But I rather 
think I did. He made the coat, and I 
was fool enough to run and take it and 
put it on, and wear it all over town. 
You see I ought to have been more gen- 
erous and let you have a little of the 
cloth.” 

“Wouldn’t you be willing to let me 
have the whole of it ?” 

“Why ? do you need it?” 

“Tam afraid I shall. Ill try not to 
wish again that Mr. Welling had stayed 
on his farm. Wife and I talked a good 
deal about the sermon when nobody 
could hear us; and we fancied that it 
was meant for us, Wasn’t there a little 
fresh ink in it?” 


“ Not a mark. The fact is, the lines 
all look old. The words are fading out. 
He showed me every page of it.” 

“ Well, it won’t fade from our memo- 
ries very soon. But you know he said 
that it was not possible to live peacea- 
bly with all men, for some men won’t let 
you. That is my comfort.” 

“T didn’t notice that point. He said 
that people were generally more provok- 
ing than provoked. That’s what hit 
me.” 

“T don’t believe Iam. I don’t keep 
cattle to eat up other people’s corn. 
What have I done to provoke Mr. Wel- 
ling? Notathing! He is all the while 
provoking me. I bought some hay of 
him just to keep him in a good humor. 
I can buy better hay at a better bargain ; 
and now, if he will keep on his own side 
of the fence, I will keep on mine.” 


te 
THE CLOUD BREAKS. 


Green cucumbers were among Mr. 
Harden’s choicest luxuries, — pine-ap- 
ples would not compare with them, —and 
with great care he was trying to have 
some very early. One Saturday morn- 
ing he looked at the vines, and prom- 
ised himself the first of the season for 
his Sunday tea the next day. He would 
come and pick them about sundown, 
put them in the ice-box, and they would 
be cold and brittle by the time they 
were needed. He announced the ex- 
pected delicacy, had the whole family 
praising his success in gardening, and 
gave the children a gentle caution about 
eating too freely. In the evening he 
went to get them, but lo! the motherly 
hens, with their well-grown families, 
were in the garden eating them up. 
Perhaps Mrs. Harden would have smiled 


- to see one of these feathered mothers 


straining her eyes as she looked through 
the leayes at a newly-found cucumber, 
and calling her children to come and 
feast on what she, in her self-denial, 
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would not eat herself. It was real 
mother-love. But he had no such sym- 
pathy nor admiration. He was _pro- 
voked. It did not lie in him to live 
peaceably. He rushed upon the invad- 
ers, and, when driven from the soil, one 
of them fell a victim to his rage. In 
haste he seized it and threw it over the 
fence, where it fell at the feet of Ray- 
mond Welling, a lad of ten years. 
“There’s something for your next 
breakfast,” said Mr. Harden angrily. 
“T ought to kill a half-dozen more for 


my own.” 
“Ts it dead?” 
“Dead! It ought to be. After such 


a blow, the wonder is that there is any- 
thing left. And now take it in, and tell 
your father that I can not afford to keep 
a garden for his chickens to eat up. If 
he raises them at my expense I'll have 
my share. Remember, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the trembling boy, 
who feared that something worse than 
such words was coming. 

“What’s the matter? Not whimper- 
ing over such a trifle as that, I hope! 
Don’t lose your manliness over a dead 
chicken.” Mr. Harden forgot that he 
had lost his over five little cucumbers. 

“It was mine, sir,” replied Raymond, 
in a fresh outburst of grief. 

CNveicawas es vVell, "eat vit, then.” 
This was the last thing that Raymond 
would have thought of doing with his 
pet which he had watched when it was 
proudly learning to crow. 

“Raymond, my son, suppose you 
come in,” said his mother, who had 
been drawn to the window by the loud 
voice that had made him cry. She be- 
trayed no anger, and did not direct one 
word to the man who was treating her 
boy so roughly. She knew that this was 
not the best way to preserve peace. 
Her soft words turned away the wrath 
_ of Mr. Harden a little. 

“See here, Raymond; I’m sorry, — 
wait a little, —I don’t want to hurt your 


feelings,” said Mr. Harden, in a con- 
fused way. “See, here are some pen- 
nies,” tossing them at him. “ Take 
them and buy some candy, and it will 
soon be over.” Mrs. Welling felt like 
telling him not to touch them, but she 
knew that would never do. He lingered 
a moment, and took them, simply be- 
cause he did not know what else to do. 

Mr. Harden saw him go into the 
house, and saw his mother’s gentle hand 
shut the door and draw the window-cur- 
tains, as if she did not wish to look 
toward her neighbor lest she should 
grow angry. Or perhaps she wished to 
be unseen while she wept. At any rate, 
the wrathful man knew that she did not 
intend to offer him an insult. He felt 
ashamed. He wished he could speak a 
word to Mrs. Welling. He wanted to 
prevent the sad matter from going any 
farther. He was sorry that he had been 
so rough to Raymond. He felt foolish 
and mean and little. But he had not 
the moral courage to go to the door and 
confess that he had done wrong. Con- 
fess? The very thought of it brought 
back his anger. He recalled this mis- 
chief done in his garden. Still, he could 
not stay in his beautiful walks, where he 
had delighted to spend so much of his 
time. He wished he had never made 
any garden. He hated the sight of his 
cucumber vines. He was ashamed to 
have his family know what he had done 
and said. What a fool he must appear 
in the eyes of Willis! He crept away 
into his library, where no one came to 
see him the whole evening. They felt 
the deepest pity for him, but knew not 
what to say that would afford him any 
comfort. 

It was a happy thing that Willis was 
not at home when the sad affair oc- 
curred. About dark he was getting his 
supper, when his mother came in weep- 
ing, and wanted him to go with her to 
see Mrs. Welling. She thought that if 
she could only speak a few minutes with 
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her, they could prevent the trouble from 
becoming more serious. They were 
both members of the church, but their 
husbands were not. They had been on 
good terms, although not very intimate. 
If she had only known how Mrs. Wel- 
ling was weeping, and how she was 
wishing to see her, she would have been 
already in her house. She feared lest 
she might not be welcome; yet she ven- 
tured to go to the door, hoping that Mr. 
Welling had not come home. But hear- 
ing several loud voices, and one of them 
very angry, her heart failed, and she 
went back to her home, which had never 
been so unhappy as it was that evening. 
What a pity that her plan failed! There 
would have been one less quarrel in the 
world. 

It was unfortunate, also, that Mr. 
Welling came home at the wrong mo- 
ment. His wife was in tears, and Ray- 
mond was crying aloud. The worst side 
of the case was told him first, and he 
would not listen to the other. He had 
a quick temper, and a spark caused an 
explosion of the powder in his nature. 
Brummy, the colored girl, showed him 
the dead chicken, and this incensed his 
wrath. 

“T told you there’d be trouble,” said 
Brummy, “for Mr. Harden’s been com- 
plainin’ all summer.” 

“What right had he to complain? 
He don’t raise chickens. If he has none 
of his own, he needn’t kill mine.” 

“He tried to kill every one of ’em,” 
said Brummy. “Isawhim. He throwed 
stones big enough to kill an ox.” 

“We should be glad then that they 
got off so well,” said Mrs. Welling. 
“ Only one was killed.” 

“Tt isn’t the chicken that I care for, 
but I won’t have my boy abused. I won’t 
have my family insulted. Look there, 
—three pennies! Julius, go and take 
them to Mr. Harden, and tell him that 
we are not so fond of coppers as he is. 
I don’t live at three per cent!” 


‘live peaceably with all men’ ? 
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Julius was quite ready to go, thinking 
it would be very brave to carry sucha 
message. But his mother kept him 
back, and after some patient reasoning 
convinced them that such a thing would 
only make the matter worse and worse. 

“Tet him come to me and make his 
threats in my face, if he wants to talk,” 
said Mr. Welling. “Ill show him that 
I am as good as he is. I should like 
the chance to tell him what I think of 
him.” 

“ Perhaps you will think better of him 
when you understand him.” 

“Don’t I understand him? Has he 
not been making complaints and threats ? 
Doesn’t he keep a loaded gun in his 
house to shoot us with ?” 

“ Oh, not to shoot ws /” 

“He would not mind shooting our 
children if they should happen to put 
a foot in his garden.” 

“ Why, my dear, he often invites the 
children into the garden, and gives them 
flowers and fruit.” 

“But he can’t have a chicken on his 
premises.” 

“Well, you know that they are very 
provoking. You have often threatened 
to kill every one of them, — even of your 
own.” 

“Tl not kill them now. I had thought 
that after this year we would not raise 
any more. But now I will raise as many 
as I can, just to spite Mr. Harden. Vl 
provoke him as much as possible. Talk 
about peace! It is not in him. to live 
in peace with anybody.” 

“Suppose it is not. Don’t you re- 
member, ‘If it be possible, as such as 
lieth in you, —not in him but you, — 
‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers.’ ” 

“Well, he will not get his hay of me. 
Not one ton will I deliver in his barn.” 

“Will that be keeping your word? 
You made a bargain with him, and you 
said the price of hay was coming down, 
but you would bind him to his bargain, 
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‘even if your hay was not so good as he 
expected it would be.” 

“There was no witness to our bar- 
gain, and he can not prove it.” 

“ Perhaps he will not want to prove 
it. He may be very glad not to take 
the hay, when he can get a better quality 
at a lower price.” 

“Then Ill make him take it. I’ve 
got him in a corner, and whichever way 
he tries to get out, I'll catch him.” 

“But if you want to hold him to his 
bargain how can you do it? Where’s 
your proof? You said that there was 
no witness.” 

“He is morally bound to stand to his 
agreement,” 

“And so are you. God is your wit- 
ness. I hope you will fulfill your part of 
the contract.” 

By this time Mr. Welling was cool 
enough to know that he was hungry. 
He had been hard at work in the hay- 
field, and felt glad that it was Saturday 


evening. He sat down at the table and 
was silent, for his gentle wife had so 
gained every point in their discussion 
that he was afraid to begin it again. 
And still his secret thought was, “ Any- 
thing to spite Mr. Harden.” 

Before he went to sleep that night he 
said to himself, “I will inquire of cer- 
tain people about Mr. Harden. I’ll see 
if he got his fine property in an honest 
way, —if he did not insure a store of 
his, once, and then burn it down and get 
the insurance, —if he did not buy a 
mortgage very cheap, and then take 
from his cousin the house which he 
lives in, —if he has not some money in 
his hands that belongs to the Widow 
Park, and which she knows nothing 
about, —if he did not say that I moved 
into town to be nearer the tavern, — 
and if he did not say that I tried to 
cheat Mr. Barton by selling him some 
poor wood atahigh price. I can talk 
as well as he can, and I’ll do it.” 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN PLOW MAN ZS, TALE. 
ON SEIZING OPPORTUNITIES. 


SOME men are never awake when the 
train starts, but crawl into the station 
just in time to see that everybody is off, 
and then sleepily say, ‘‘ Dear me, is the 
train gone? My watch must have 
stopped in the night!” They always 
* come into town a day after the fair, and 
open their wares an hour after the market 
is over. They make their hay when the 
sun has left off shining, and cut their 
corn as soon as the fine weather is 
ended; they cry, “Hold hard!” after 
the shot has left the gun, and lock the 
stable door when the steed is stolen. 
They take time by the heels, and not by 
the forelock, if, indeed they ever take him 
at all. They are of no more worth than 
an old almanac; their time has gone for 
being of use; but, unfortunately, you 
can not throw them away as you would 


the almanac, for they are like the cross 
old lady who had an annuity left her, 
and meant to take out the full value of 
it; they won’t die, though they are of no 
use alive. Take-it-easy and Live-long 
are first cousins, they say, and the more’s 
the pity. If they are immortal till their 
work is done, they will not die in a 
hurry, for they have not even begun to 
work yet. Shiftless people generally 
excuse their laziness by saying “they 
are only alittle behind ;” but a little too 
late is much too late, and a miss is as 
good as a mile. My neighbor Sykes 
covered up his well after his child was 
drowned in it, and was very busy down 
at the Old Farm bringing up buckets of 
water after every stick of the house had 
been burnt; one of these days he’ll be 
for making his will when he can’t hold a 
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pen, and he’ll be trying to repent of his 
sins when his senses are going. 

These slow coaches think that to-mor- 
row is better than to-day, and take for 
their rule an old proverb turned topsy- 

_turvy, — “ Never do to-day what you can 
put off till to-morrow.” They are forever 
waiting until their ship comes home, and 
always dreaming about things looking 
up by and by; while grass grows in 
their furrows, and the cows get through 
the gaps in their hedges. If the birds 
would but wait to have salt put on their 
tails, what a breakfast they would take 
home to their families ! but, while things 
move as fast as they do, the youngsters 
at home will have to fill their mouths 
with empty spoons. ‘“ Never mind,” say 
they, “there are better times coming, 
wait a little longer.” Their birds are all 
in the bush, and rare fat ones they are, 
according to their account ; and so they 
had need to be, for they have had none 
in the hand yet, and wife and children 
are half starved. Something will turn 
up, they say: why don’t the stupids go 
andturn it up themselves? Time and 
tide wait for no man, and yet these fel- 
lows loiter about as if they had a freehold 
of time, a lease of their lives, and a rab- 
bit-warren of opportunities. They will 
find out their mistake when want finds 
them out, and that will not be long with 
some in our village, for they are already 
a long way on the road to Needham. 
They who would not plow must not ex- 
pect to eat ; they who waste the spring 
will have a lean autumn. They would 
not strike when the iron was hot, and 
they wil soon find the cold iron very 
hard. 

“ He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.” 
_ Time is not tied to a post, like a horse 
to a manger; it passes like the wind, 
and he who would grind his corn by it 
must set the mill-sails. He that gapes 
till he be fed will gape till he be dead. 
Nothing is to be got without pains ex- 
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cept poverty and dirt. In the old days 
they said, “Jack gets on by his stupid- 
ity:”? Jack would find it very different 
now-a-days, I think; but never in old 
times, or any other times, would Jack get 
on by foolishly letting present chances 
slip by him; for hares never run into the 
mouths of sleeping dogs. He that hath 
time, and looks for better time, time comes 
that he repents himself of time. There’s 
no good in lying down and crying, ‘‘ God 
help us!” God helps those who help 
themselves. When I see a man who 
declares that the times are bad, and that 
he is always unlucky, I generally say to 
myself, That old goose did not sit on the 
eggs till they were all addled, and now 
providence is to be blamed because they 
won’t hatch. I never had any faith in 
luck at all, except that I believe good 
luck will carry a man over a ditch if he 
jumps well, and will put a bit of bacon 
into his pot if he looks after his garden 
and keeps a pig. Luck generally comes 
to those who look after it, and my notion 
is that it taps at least once in a lifetime 
at everybody’s door, but if industry does 
not open it, away it goes. Those who 
have lost the last coach, and let every 
opportunity slip by them, turn to abusing 
providence for setting everything against 
them: “If I were a hatter,” says one, 
“men would be born without heads.” 
“Tf I went to the sea for water,” quoth 
another, “I should find it dried up.” 
Every wind is foul. for a crazy ship. 
Neither the wise nor the wealthy can 
help him who has long refused to help 
himself. 

John Plowman in the most genteel 
manner sends his compliments to his 
friends, and now that harvest is over, 
and the hops all picked, according to 
promise he intends giving them a bit of 
poetry, just to show that he is trying the 
polishing brushes. John asked the min- 
ister to lend him one of the poets, and 
he gave him the works of George Her- 
bert, — very good, no doubt, but rather 
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tangled, like Harkaway Wood; still, 
there’s a good deal in the queer old 
verses, and every now and then one 
comes upon clusters of the sweetest 
nuts, but some of them are rather hard 
to crack. The following verse is some- 
what near the subject now in hand, and 
is plain enough in veason, though, beg- 
ging the poet’s pardon, John can’t see a 
rhyme in it; however, as it is by the 
great Herbert, it must be good, and will 
do well enough to ornament John’s talk, 


like a flower stuck in a button-hole of 
his Sunday coat. 


“Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting 


where, 

And when, and how thy business may be 
done. 

Slackness breeds worms; but the sure 
traveler, 


Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 
Acting and stirring spirits live alone: 
Write on the others, Were Les such a one.” 


“Sword and Trowel.” 


OUR SILVER WEDDING. 


BY VAN IVAN. 


I DON’T mean mine, of course, not 
having yet arrived at the dignity of the 
“tin”? even, but the one at our house, 
at the celebration of which I “assisted,” 
as the French say. 

Cousin James had been married twen- 
ty-five years, and it seemed a fitting 
time — of course it was then or never — 
to take some notice of the event. Ev- 
erything favored it. Even the weather 
was good, and his good wife, Cousin 
Margaret, entered into it with heart and 
soul. 

Friends, real friends, were called to 
the celebration, after this form : — 

“SILVER WEDDING. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. request the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Quelquechose’s compa- 
ny on Tuesday evening at eight o’clock. 

No silver. 

Content Lopce, April —, 18—. 

The gist of the matter lay in the post- 
script, “No silver.” We had discussed 
the matter. Margaret had silver enough. 
She said, “I don’t want any more ; and, 
moreover, there are some of these friends 
we have invited to whom it would bea 
serious thing to buy a handsome piece 
of silver. The thing is carried to such 
an extreme, and people give when they 
are not able, and when they are able, 
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” 


because they think they must. If all the 
grudged gifts were to fly back to the 
givers, what a commotion there would 
be in the air!” 

The evening passed off pleasantly. 
Several friends brought the merest tri- 
fles in the way of silver, free-will offer- 
ings, valuable as proving the love and 
friendship of the givers. A few speeches 
were made, a song sung, bearing upon 
the occasion, and the bride and _bride- 
groom of five-and-twenty years looked 
their best, and all went well. 

It happened a few weeks after, that, 
by some sudden occurrence, they were 
called away, and I, as deputy, was com- 
missioned to take upon me various du- 
ties during their absence. Among oth- 
er things I was to attend to the letters 
received. The return of our friends 
was uncertain, and it was not well to 
send them their whole mail, so I was 
appointed to open the letters and for- 
ward such as needed attention. 

“You may learn some things,” said 
Cousin Margaret to me, “and see, as 
we did not mean you should, what James 
and I have been doing.” 

Thus prepared, I was ready for the 
correspondence. So then came letters 
full of gratitude and thanksgiving ; the 
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money had come so opportunely, and 
relieved such pressing wants. In some 
cases the details made me feel that it 
was a puzzle to know how they would 
have lived but for this aid. 

I found that my cousins, having sil- 
ver enough and to spare, had taken the 
season for a little quiet work, by way of 
thanksgiving. They could not keep 
regulary Thanksgiving in the spring, you 
know. 

Queerly enough, some of the letters 
were not addressed to them, but had 
come through other hands ; and I found 
they had quietly and privately sent a 
little money here, and a little there, to 
those who were in pressing need, and so 
made many hearts happy and thankful, 
and lightened many a burden of care. 
When I saw the light shine in their 
eyes that evening, I little guessed one 
source of the inward illumination. It 
was more than the mere joy of the time, 
pure and holy as that pleasure was. 

I confess I was at the time puzzled 
that Cousin James did not commemo- 
rate the occasion by giving his wife one 
handsome piece of plate, with inscrip- 
tion and date. It would have been 
pleasant to their children. To be sure, 
he would have had to search for any- 
thing useful, and wander about as peo- 
ple do at the shops, looking at this and 
that, —‘‘ Will this do? Has she that? 
Oh, if I only knew what was best!” 

And then, in their bewilderment, peo- 
give such stupid and useless things. 
For instance, I heard of one young girl 
who was to marry a minister of a coun- 
try parish, and who wanted many things, 
but had few friends to count upon, yet 
had one rich uncle from whom she 
might expect something valuable. She 
was not kept long in suspense. The 
gift came; and what think you was the 
wise offering to a poor minister’s wife ? 
A thread lace parasol-cover, over pink ! 
Very pretty, very lovely, and utterly use- 
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less. No wonder the poor girl cried 
with vexation. 

So many senseless things are done 
through want of judgment, or want of 
thought ! 

To be sure, it is a hard matter to 
choose, and I sometimes think the mat- 
ter is a good deal overdone; but every 
good thing has its counterfeit, and wed- 
ding gifts have been in vogue more cen- 
turies than we can count. 

This is wandering from the point. I 
was only going to say of Cousin James, 
he did present his wife a simple gift 
with inscription and date, but it was not 
grand and elegant ; not what we had ex- 
pected of him. 

At the time I thought he meant to hold 
to the letter of the invitation,— “ No 
silver,” — though surely he might mark 
the occasion; but now I saw the true 
reason why Cousin Margaret had not 
only no shade of disappointment on her 
face, but looked so radiant. No silver, 
or gold, or pearls, could have given her 
the joy, with her abundance, that their 
gifts had given some of our Lord’s ser- 
vants. 

And then it lasted, and kept coming 
back; for the letters still came, not so 
very many, of course, but at intervals: 
and it is curious and sometimes sad to 
see how very little will make some peo- 
ple happy ; how the relief of one press- 
ing want will lighten the burden of life. 

I am sorry I could not give you a 
more elaborate account of our silver 
wedding ; but, indeed, these occasions 
are all so much alike, and no descrip- 
tion affords a very clear idea to those 
uninterested. It is memory and not 
imagination that must paint the picture 
for those who care. 

I have learned one lesson as to vain 
and useless gifts. And then it is so 
long to my own silver wedding, —heigho! 
But we need not wait for that to find 
enough to do. 


AUNT HETTY. 
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AUGN'D: SEERA: 


OR, THE POWER OF THE RELIGION OF CHRIST IN OLD AGE. 
BY MISS JULIA A. EASTMAN, 


“ AND even to your old age Iam he; 
and even to hoar hairs I will carry you.” 
This proniise was very forcibly recalled 
not long since by the particulars which 
were communicated to the writer by a 
lady in western Massachusetts. 

Among the hills of the Housatonic 
range are scattered the farmhouses 
which constitute the little township of 
L, In one of these lived an hon- 
est, God-fearing cJizen, whom we will 
call Deacon Lyman. Early in life this 
good man had brought a young wife to 
his home, and a family had grown up 
about them ; and in addition to his own 
immediate family there devolved upon 
Deacon Lyman the care of his aged 
father and mother, and, what was un- 
usual, of several family relatives besides, 
most of whom attained to a great age. 
Among these aged people was the sub- 
ject of the following sketch. She was 
considerably more than ninety years of 
age, and was known throughout the town 
by the familiar country title of “ Aunt 
Hetty.” 

The friend who gave me the story 
concerning: her was her pastor’s wife. 
Aunt Hetty had been a woman of great 
strength of character in her youth, as 
well as of wonderful amiability. It was 
said that during her active life her con- 
trol over her temper was marvelous. It 
was not native quiet, but a mastery 
which was the work of the religion of 
Christ in her heart. If any person at- 
tempted to rouse her anger by rude or 
insulting words, Aunt Hetty’s unfailing 
sweetness was not to be disturbed. 

It was once reported to her that a 
quarrelsome neighbor had said some 
very hard things in regard to her con- 
duct and character. 

“ Mrs. J. says you are a proud, disa- 


greeable woman,” said the acquaint- 
ance. 

“And Mrs. J. is entirely right,” was 
the instant reply. ‘I am only too sure 
of those very faults whenever I come to 
my Saviour in prayer.” 

“She wouldn’t gratify Satan,” she 
often said, “by getting angry in return 
when people were angry with her.” 

But at the time when my friend knew 
Aunt Hetty, the light of her intellectual 
life had become sorely darkened. She 
had only strength and understanding left 
sufficient for the performance of some 
very simple tasks. She was accustomed: 
to keep her spinning-wheel in her tidy 
room, and hour after hour, crooning a 
hymn in a low voice to herself, would 
busy her fingers with spinning, twisting, 
and winding the yarn. She took small 
notice of anything about her, and re- 
cognized no one out of her own family. 
Even the pastor and his wife were in- 
troduced anew whenever they called, al- 
though she distinctly remembered the 
pastor of her girlhood. On one occa- 
sion Aunt Hetty had been carried to 
the next town to visit a relative, and 
her niece, Mrs. Lyman, took advantage 
of her absence to repaint and paper her 
room. The change was so great that 
ever after Aunt Hetty failed to recognize 
the place. 

“Don’t you see, auntie, how tidy and 
nice we’ve made everything for you?” 
asked Mrs. L. 

“Yes, yes, dear, this is a very nice 
place,” and she gazed wonderingly about; 
“but this isn’t my home. I’m going to 
’bide a little time with you, an’ then I 
must be going home.” 

And accordingly, for the rest of her life, 
nearly every day this dear old creature 
would make up a little parcel of wearing 
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apparel, put on her bonnet, and go out the 
door and down the steps to “go home.” 
She would go wandering up and down 
the road in the dusk, always watched by 
careful eyes from the window, until some 
one would go out and persuade her to 
come in and “ stay just one night more.” 
I mention this to show how dead to the 
outer world this soul had become, as it 
seems necessary to tell this in order to 
make clear her religious life. 

Through all these years, Aunt Hetty 
was never known to omit her daily hour 
of prayer. At a certain time every af- 
ternoon, —and she seemed intuitively 
to know when the regular hour came, — 
the wheel was set aside, the rolls put in 
order, and she herself quietly went away 
into the silent, closed parlor, and there 
spent an hour, sometimes more, in 
prayer. In a distinct voice she prayed 
clearly and connectedly for every object 
which she would have been likely to 
mention when in her full vigor. 

This clearness in prayer was especial- 
ly wonderful during her last illness. As 
was beautifully remarked of an aged 
Christian who had become almost im- 
becile, “All was dark save her eye 
toward heaven. That was bright.” A 
few days before her death, the friend 
previously mentioned went to sit beside 
her for a day and night. She found Aunt 
Hetty lying in her white bed, wearying 
her old hands with counting and sorting 
the imaginary skeins of yarn. 

“Let me help you, Aunt Hetty,” said 
her friend, appearing to take the threads 
from her weak, trembling fingers. 

“Oh! you are very good, dear. What 
did you say your name was?” 

She was told it was Mrs. E., and then, 
saying she would sleep a little, closed 
her eyes. The night wore on. The 
house was silent, when the watcher was 
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aroused by the voice of prayer. It was 
Aunt Hetty. In the dim light, and amid 
flickering shadows, Mrs. E. could see 
the closed eyes and devoutly folded 
hands, and in the hush of the room every 
word of her long prayer was distinctly 
audible. And sucha prayer! “It was 
worth,” said my friend, relating the cir- 
cumstance years afterward,—“it was 
worth many nights of watching to hearit.” 
No person and no object was forgotten. 
Every member of the family, —the old 
in their trials, and the young in their 
temptations and hopes, — her pastor, her 
friends, the church, the town, the world, 
—all were remembered in separate and 
special petitions. One would have judged 
from the hearing merely that he heard the 
voice of one in the prime of life, culture, 
and vigor, so choice was her language, 


so discriminating were the petitions. 


For more than an hour the prayer con- 
tinued, and then she went back again, in 
imagination, to her daily task of sorting 
and counting the yarn. 

She lived a few days after this, and 
every night the watching women bowed 
their heads at the hour of Aunt Hetty’s 
prayer, sure that the place was holy 
ground. Then there came a night when 
her voice grew weak, and the words 
came with difficulty, and, closing her 
eyes for the last time, she slept in Jesus. 

I have endeavored in this little sketch 
to convey to my readers the impression 
which the narrative gave to me of this 
extraordinary instance of the religious 
and devotional element outliving every 
other mental power. The body was 
weakened, the mind an utter wreck, but 
the faith in Christ had taken hold of 
something deeper than all. The Sav- 
iour in whom she had trusted was with 
her even to the end. 
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THE DREAM AND ITS LESSON. 


BY REV. AUSTIN L. PARK. 


A SOLITARY pilgrim was traversing 
the desert, retracing the route of his 
grandfather a century and a half before. 
From Beersheba in the south of Cana- 
an, his destination was northward four 
or five hundred miles. He was on the 
common highway. of travel, which fol- 
lowed for the most part the high, stony 
lands constituting the “backbone of 
Palestine.” Dean Stanley has visited 


Jacob’s famous halting-place, and thus | 


describes the locality and the incident: 
“The sun went down; the night gath- 
ered ; the hard ground was strewn with 
wide sheets of bare rock ; here and there 
stood up isolated fragments, like ancient 
Druidical monuments. Here he lay 
down for rest; and in the visions of the 
night the rough stones formed them- 
selves into a vast staircase, reaching in- 
to the depth of the starry sky, which, in 
that wide and open space, without inter- 
ruption of tent or tree, stretched over 
the sleeper’s head. On that staircase 
were seen ascending and descending the 
messengers of God; and from above 
there came the Divine voice which told 
the houseless wanderer that, little as he 
thought it, he had a protector there and 
everywhere ; that even in the bare and 
open thoroughfare, in no consecrated 
grove, ‘the Lord was in this place, 
though he knew it not ; this was Bethel, 
the house of God, and this was the gate 
of heaven.’”’ 

The circumstances of the sleeper were 
not such as would lead him to expect a 
vision from God, but quite the reverse. 
He was at this time, itis true, in the path 
of duty, obeying his father, who had 
sent him to his kindred in Haran; but 
he had just been guilty of unworthy con- 
duct towards both his father and twin 
brother. Disguising his dress and voice, 
he had deceived the blind Isaac and de- 


frauded Esau ; and however his behav- 
ior may be palliated by the previous pur- 
chase of the birthright, it was surely a 
great sin to tell such falsehoods : “Iam 
Esau, thy first-born; I am thy very son 
Esau.” The masking and the untruth 
were sinful, and the man’s conscience 
troubled him as he left Isaac’s tent for 
his long walk. Justly afraid of his 
brother’s vengeance, instead of taking 
some of his father’s camels for conven- 
ience and speed, the heir of the prom- 
ises set forth like the merest beggar, a 
solitary pedestrian, “ with his staff.” To 
avoid pursuit, he slipped quietly from 
his home into the open country, and, 


‘losing no time, his figure speedily re- 


ceded toward the blue horizon, and dis- 
appeared from the sight of friend or en- 
emy. He felt safe from Esau’s bloody 
purpose ; but, meditating on his conduct 
as he plodded along, he reasonably 
dreaded the Divine anger. When the 
swift night compelled a halt in a desert 
place, oppressed with painful stillness 
he threw himself down to sleep on the 
warm sand, with an uneasy fancy that the 
stars, peering out from among the clouds, 
were the eyes of God frowning upon the 
weak loneliness of the covetous brother 
and deceitful son. But unmerited good- 
ness, surpassing Jacob’s imaginations, 
melted him in his sleep to penitent love. 
The curtains of the sky were drawn, 
and a ladder, or rather stepping-stones, 
suggested to his dreams by the loose 
rocks around, reached from the wander- 
er’s hard pillow to God above ; words of 
promise were spoken, and ministering 
spirits passed and repassed to remind 
the helpless fugitive that he was still 
under Jehovah’s favoring care. God 
hides not his face even from great sin- 
ners when they return to him. “ Laden 
with guilt and full of fears,” yet, if we 
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put away our sins, he also will put them 
behind his back, and remember them no 
more; will speak peace to our souls, and 
open to us a glimpse of heaven. 
Though this supernatural favor was 
not in the least deserved, it was beyond 
question needed. Jacob, troubled with 
his sins, as he dropped into a tired slum- 
ber feared that God had revoked the 
words he had spoken to his fathers ; and 
no sound could have been so grateful as 
the confirmation. he heard from above, 
that he should inherit the land, that his 
descendants should be immensely nu- 


merous, and that among them one should: 


be a blessing to ‘‘all the families of the 
earth.” An additional assurance was 
suited to his present need, that the pow- 
er of God should accompany him in all 
places, bringing him safely back from 
his long sojourn with Laban, and shap- 
ing his history according to his hopes. 
Jacob, in addition to his burdened con- 
science, was lonely ; a domestic man, 
accustomed to the bustle of his father’s 
herds and his mother’s tent, he found 
himself remote from any living creature, 
and the profound silence of the stony 
waste made his heart sink within him. 
Welcome to his eyes were the shining 
messengers who glided up and down 
that airy pathway to teach him that a 
friend of God is never alone, and never 
less alone than in the absence of earthly 
faces. Sad at his exile from a happy 
home, the patriarch saw the bright She- 
kinah overhead which revealed to him 
that his Father was near ; and the gates 
were opened of the “city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God,” on which he often meditated with 
satisfaction during the “few and evil 
days of his pilgrimage.” It is when we 
most need God, in the pains of loneli- 
ness, homesickness, and desertion, 
that 


“‘Heaven comes down our souls to greet, 
And glory crowns the mercy-seat.”” 
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When believers are in emergencies 
the sky opens, and down drop promises 
and celestial friends, “‘ sent forth to min- 
ister for them who shall be heirs of sal- 
vation.” In days when Jacob was busy 
in tent and field, with a heart full of sat- 
isfied affections, the spiritual world was 
dim and distant, and the sky gave no 
token. Little of the powers of the 
world to come we feel while content and 
interested among our associates ; but in 
a lull, like that of Jacob’s bivouac, we 
see and hear more than we ever dreamed 
of. Preternatural experiences come 
when they are needed and can be ap- 
preciated. 

Jacob on rising turned his pillow of 
stones into a pillar; it was in truth bet- 
ter suited to its latter use. Anointing it 
with the oil which was part of his scanty 
provision by his way, he called it Beth- 
el, the house of God. The stone-heap 
bore the sacred name thus conferred 
through subsequent stormy centuries ; 
around that spot the national assemblies 
gathered in the days of the Judges ; and 
though the heathen built their city Luz in 
that place, Luz passed away and Bethel 
remained. The ancient like the present 
inhabitants of the East respected any 
memorial pillar; and the mute stone 
witness to Jacob’s dream was undis- 
turbed in a land of fightings and revolu- 
tions. 


“ While wasteful war did statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of ma- 
sonry,” 


this simple heap of bowlders, in the prov- 
idence of God, outlived “ marble and the 
gilded monuments of princes.” Over it 
northern Israel built their famous sanc- 
tuary, rivaling the temple of Solomon, 
the same in later times defiled by the 
idolatries of Jeroboam. Passing from 
Jewish control, Bethel curiously enough 
became the original and chief holy place 
of the Moslem world, and was surround- 
ed by a magnificent mosque, whose ruins 
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and slightly altered name, “ Beit-allah,” 
exist at this day. That rude pillar was 
sponsor to innumerable synagogues and 
churches. The stones that Jacob gath- 
ered under his head, where he chanced 
to halt for a night, have bequeathed their 
name, the very words he uttered, to 
thousands of sacred places in every land. 
In every land and on the deep; for in 
the harbors of great cities the world 
over, the banner of the cross floats 
among the spires of the shipping, and 
tells of Bethels for the seamen. The 
wild waste rock retained the anointing 
from the pilgrim’s cruse, and gave its 
title to houses of God on every conti- 
nent and ocean. 

We can readily understand Jacob’s 
emotions at awaking, when, with the 
evidence that God had, unknown to him, 
been near, he “was afraid, and said, 
How dreadful is this place!” Though 
he had seen nobody but friends, had 
heard nothing but comforts, he was 
thrilled with awe. So, when Peter saw 
the great draught of fishes, there was 
no occasion for terror; the fishes were 
good, and he was glad of them; but the 
presence of the Divine Power made his 
weak flesh and blood shudder and cry, 
“Depart from me, for I ama sinful man, 
O Lord!” When God becomes mani- 
fest on religious occasions, it is to com- 
fort rather than condemn, to assure 
rather than distress; yet the revelation 
of the Spirit is solemn and fills men with 
reverent fear; the dusty sandals of 
week-day work must be removed, for the 
place is holy ground. 

With Jacob’s nocturnal experience in 
mind, a lady wrote the familiar hymn, 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” which, with 
the exception of the first and last verses, 
is but the desert adventure in numbers. 
He who gave our father Jacob a view of 
heaven open has set his staircase by our 
pillow, sleep where we may, with angels 
ascending and descending : we need but 
eyes to see. Avision of what before 


‘and likely it appears. 
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existed prompted the surprised exclama- 
tion, ‘God is in this place ! and I knew 
it not!” Able to approach his chil- 
dren anywhere, and not far from every 
one of us, he usually reveals his pres- 
ence when they are withdrawn from the 
noisy world. He “seeth in secret,” and 
in secret makes his worshipers to see 
and hear. 

The spiritual world has closer rela- 
tions with our own now than in the life- 
time of Jacob, although we usually cher- 
ish an opinion, or rather feeling, quite 
the contrary. It is our habit to assign 
astonishing things to a remote period. 
Even a child tells another a marvelous 
tale, beginning as if by instinct with the 
words “once upon a time,” that is, in 
the distant past. We find it easier to 
credit a wonderful instance of particular 
providence, or of answer to prayer, 
many centuries since and a great way 
off, than here and now. The farther 
away and farther back we locate a su- 
pernatural event, the more reasonable 
The early church 
were men of like passions with our- 
selves: they doubted not that prayer 
had opened and shut the heavens above 
Ahab’s thirsty fields when Elijah had 
knelt before God; but, praying in con- 
cert for Peter’s deliverance from prison, 
no apparition could have startled these 
good Christians more than Peter at 
their gate; rather than admit their peti- 
tion granted, they were ready to pro- 
nounce the portress mad, or the person 
knocking a spirit. We often feel as if 
the door that Jacob saw had closed, and 
the angels who met him had ceased 
their visits ; whereas the reverse is the 
truth. 


“Ah, many a time we look, on starlight nights, 
Up to the sky as Jacob did of old, 
Long looking up to the eternal lights, 
To spell their lines in gold ; 


“ But nevermore, as to the Hebrew boy, 
Each on his way, the angels walk abroad, 
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And nevermore we hear, with awful joy, 
The audible voice of God. 


“Yet to pure eyes the ladder still is set, 
And angel visitants still come and go ; 
Many bright messengers are moving yet 
From the dark world below.” 


Never was heaven open so wide as 
to-day. Not that the actual relations of 
the two worlds are changed; but there 
are reasons why the spheres of spirit 
and sense should seem to have ap- 
proached each other since the ancient 
saint unexpectedly “lighted upon” the 
house of God and gate of heaven. 

A country seems near to us in propor- 
tion to our intercourse with it. Cape 
Horn, though actually more distant than 
the Cape of Good Hope, we fancy nearer, 
because it is oftener rounded by our 
navigators. Fewer leagues of sea di- 
vide us from Morocco than from Eng- 
land, but our lack of intercourse with 
the African kingdom makes it remote. 
And year by year our whole globe is 
becoming one vast neighborhood, as 
steam-routes of travel multiply, and as 
the gossip of nations finds a path through 
the blue sea. Thousands of passengers 
coming and going, and electric cords, 
whose “line is gone out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the 
world,” have changed our notions of 
distance, and, like a touch of nature, have 
made the whole world kin. 

Has not the invisible country been 
thus drawing near through the six-and- 
thirty centuries that have flown since 
sleeping Jacob saw it and the highway 
thither? Have not the domains of 
spirit and of sense kept up during the 
ages a commerce of inhabitants and of 
gifts? If angels’ visits are all on record, 
they have been neither few nor far be- 
tween. Departed men, moreover, have 
returned, as when the three disciples of 
Jesus saw ancient prophets, and heard 
them converse respecting the decease 
he was about to accomplish. Paul and 
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John, in the midst of lifé, had more than 
glimpses of the eternal glory, and so 
had Stephen and many other saints, at 
the hour of death. Celestial fire has 
kindled the sacrifices.laid upon altars of 
turf and rock ; consuming also, on one 
occasion, trenches full of water, with 
stones and dust. Divine light has 
streamed down, whose glowing pillar led 
the van of Israel in the wilderness, made 
visibly glorious the inner sanctuary of 
the Jewish temple, and baptized with 
forked radiance the Pentecostal Chris- 
tian meeting. Angels at Sinai assisted 
in the “disposition” of the law, and in 
Joseph’s tomb folded up the napkin and 
linen clothing of the risen Lord, when 
for his egress they had rolled away the 
ponderous door. Influences direct from 
God, more copiously than ever since 
Christ ascended, have stirred and re- 
formed men’s hearts, showing it expedi- 
ent that Jesus went away, since fuller 
blessings thereby came. 
heaven descended to earth. 

And since Jacob’s day what multitudes 
have risen to places on high, — one trans- 
lated in the body and millions more in 
the spirit, — their numbers swelling as 
earth grows populous, and grace and the 
gospel multiply their trophies. Desires 
and praises, aspirations, prayers, and 
alms like those of Cornelius, have gone 
up for a memorial before God, where 
his golden vials of odors, which are the 
prayers of saints, are filling day by day. 
Men of every nation have treasures laid 
up in heaven, and their hearts are al- 
ready there. 

Is not the spiritual world by all this 
reciprocity brought more sensibly near? 
Is not this the “hereafter” of which 
Jesus prophesied to Nathanael, assuring 
him that the Son of man should unite 
the spheres of spirit and sense, enabling 
men to approach God, and ministers 
of his to serve and comfort pilgrims? 
Since the Mediator has spanned heaven 
and earth, “prayer climbs the ladder 


Thus has 
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Jacob saw,” and every point arrived at 
in the path of duty is the house of God 
and gate of heaven. 

After the conference at Bethel, over 
four hundred miles intervened between 
the pedestrian and his Mesopotamian 
friends. But like Elijah, who, having 
twice been fed on angels’ food, ‘“ went 
in the strength of that meat forty days 
and forty nights,” Jacob had renewed 
his strength and spirits ; and, turning 
blithely from the pillar he had conse- 
crated, was no longer wearied nor afraid. 
Of the remainder of his journey nothing 
is said, and doubtless to Jacob it seemed 
as nothing. To make our pilgrimage 
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joyous, our upward journey easy, and 
our hearts light, we should obtain inter- 
views with God. The Lord speaks 
through one of the later prophets, calling 
us by the name of the man to whom he 
opened the starry sky: “Lift up your 
eyes on high, and behold who hath cre- 
ated these: ... why sayest thou, O 
Jacob, ... My way is hid from the 
Lord, and my judgment is passed over 
from my God? . .. He giveth power to 
the faint, and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. . . . They 
that wait upon the Lord... shall run 
and not be weary ; they shall walk and 
not faint.” 


ALICE FISHER’S DUTY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“JT wisH I could make up my mind,” 
said Alice Fisher half-musingly, with a 
little sigh. 

“ About what, my dear?” asked her 
companion. 

“ About my duty, Aunt Harriet. I 
don’t see my way clear. Sarah Hyde 
sails for Burmah next month, and it 
makes me feel restless to think she will 
go to be of so much service in Jesus’ 
vineyard, while I am doing nothing at 
home. Perhaps it is the path for me 
too; but I can’t come to any conclusion. 
Everything is ina whirl when I try to 
think. I wish somebody would decide 
my duty for me.” 

“That would be impossible, my dear 
niece,” replied Mrs. Alcott, the wife of a 
clergyman, to whom Alice was paying a 
visit. “No one can do that for another, 
though often we may advise what we 
think is for the best. But I am surprised 
to learn the bent of your mind, Alice, 
for I never heard you so express it. 
Does your mother know of your inclina- 
tions, my dear?” 

“No, I’ve never spoken to anybody, 
even my friend Sarah. And I can’t say, 


auntie, that they really are inclinations, if 
you mean desires or strong wishes ; but 
what I mean ‘is, that I’m restless, — con- 
tinually haunted by the idea that I’m not 
doing any good in the world here, and 
perhaps I might elsewhere. Now, Sarah 
Hyde is earnest and single-minded, and 
will accomplish much good among the 
heathen.” 

“God does his own saving, Alice. 
Perhaps Sarah may be one of his chosen 
instruments, my dear,” said Mrs. Alcott, 
in a gentle, reproving tone. 

“ Of course, auntie. That is what I 
meant. She will be the chosen means ; 
and what a satisfaction it will be to 
think she is so honored! It makes me 
feel my own littleness more than ever.” 

“JT grant, Alice, that Sarah Hyde 
seems more than ordinarily well quali- 
fied for the important life she is about to 
embrace ; and I sincerely pray she may 
be blessed in it. It seems the path 
marked out for her. But let us look at 
the matter and see what reasons you 
have for thinking that you too havea 
call to become a missionary.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I have any 
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call, Aunt Harriet; only it seems as if I 
ought to be doing something for the 
Saviour. If I could be the means of 
saving a single soul, I, should be for 
ever happy,” said Alice, with tearful 
eyes. 

“We needn’t go to Burmah or India, 
to work for Jesus. There are souls to 
be saved at home as well,” was Mrs. 
Alcott’s reply. 

“T know it. But then you see we 
can’t work so boldly; that is, we can’t 
come out and show the world —” 

“But it is not the world we are to 
care for, my dear,” interrupted her aunt. 
“Sometimes the greatest results come 
from private workings. I’m afraid that 
youre not quite clear on this subject; 
and, if you'll pardon me, Ill tell you 
what I think about it.” 

“J wish you would, Aunt Harriet. 
If you would only decide for me!” 

““My dear Alice, as I said before, I 
can not undertake to do that. You will 
do it yourself after you come to a calmer 
state of mind. Itisn’t our impulses, but 
our calm convictions, that show us our 
duty ; and when they are once shaped 
and formed clearly, the thing settles 
itself. Now, as I understand it, Alice, 
your friend’s devotion to the missionary 
cause has turned your own mind thither. 
Let us see. Sarah Hyde, orphaned in 
infancy, without home-ties or any de- 
pendent upon her, was educated by a 
clerical guardian, who early impressed 
religious influences on her mind, and, 
from early girlhood, fostered his own 
wishes in her heart. I do not question 
Sarah’s piety, but I wish you to see 
how for years she has looked forward 
to this consummation of her education. 
With you, Alice, it is different. You 
are your widowed mother’s eldest daugh- 
ter; and, as such, stand in the light of 
companion and helper, besides being 
counselor of your younger brothers and 
sisters. Could you be as easily spared 
as Sarah?” 


‘done but for you? 
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“ But, aunt, are we not bidden to resign 
all for conscience’s sake? I ama great 
sinner, and I feel for sinners ; and if itis 
my duty to go to the ends of the earth, 
ought I to allow my personal feelings to 
stand in the way?” asked Alice, ear- 
nestly. 

“Tf it is a duty, certainly not, my dear 
niece; but that is what we waht to con- 
sider, you know,” said Mrs. Alcott. 
“ What may be marked out for one may 
not be for another, I believe. But mind, 
Alice, you are only to hear me, and not 
accept what I say unless you are guided 
to do so by that “still small voice” we 
may always hear if we will listen. The 
question comes down to this, —‘Is your 
duty the same as Sarah Hyde’s?’ And 
by this I do not mean to say that you 
are not constrained to be as consistent 
and devoted a Christian as she; but 
can you not do it as well here as by 
going to Burmah? I have shown you 
what reasons exist for you to stay at 
home. Doesn’t it seem to you that, situ- 
ated as you are,— your mother’s right 
arm as it were, and the guide and pat- 
tern of your brothers and sisters, — your 
missionary work may be found right 
under your own roof-tree ?” ' 

“Aunt Harriet, I never thought of it 
in this light, I’m sure,” replied Alice, a 
new expression coming into her face. 
“Do you think I am so very useful,” 
she asked with a little blush. 

“J know you are, my dear. When 
your mother was so. very ill with that 
fever last winter, what would she have 
No hired nurse’s 
hand is like a daughter’s. Don’t you 
think you were in the path of duty in 
taking such care of her as you then did, 
and not only of her, but taking her place 
in the family?” 

“Certainly, Aunt Harriet.” 

“Now hasn’t your time since been 
filled, and isn’t it now completely filled 
with some employment or other?” 


“Oh yes! Itisn’t that. I am con- 
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stantly busy; but the thought that 
haunts me is, ‘Am I doing that which is 
most useful?’ That’s why I feel so,” 
replied Alice. 

“Probably that thought has troubled 
many another besides yourself, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Alcott. “Persons of your 
temperament are constantly questioning 
the life that surrounds them. But I 
have found it the safest rule—and one 
that is recommended by the law of the 
Book as well as by the experience of all 
truly useful persons — to do constantly 
what the hand findeth to do, assuring 
ourselves that the sphere of life in which 
we are cast is usually our true place ; 
and if we conscientiously perform what 
is daily meted out to us, we are in a fair 
way to fulfill our parts ; in other words, 
duty meets us on the road, and we need 
not go out to search for it.” 

“Well, Aunt Harriet, I didn’t expect 
to hear you talk like this. And you a 
minister’s wife, too! I thought if any 
one would say that I ought to follow 
Sarah Hyde’s example, you would, or I 
don’t know that I should have dared 
speak a word on the subject,” said 
Alice. 

‘Because I am a clergyman’s wife is, 
perhaps, the reason I talk as I do,” re- 
turned Mrs. Alcott. ‘“ No one, more 
than myself, realizes the importance of 
that great and sacred cause to which 
your friend devotes herself, and no one 
more highly honors the consistent piety 
and heroism which impel her to go to 
that distant land. But I see, also, that 
right at home are souls to be saved, sor- 
rowful hearts to be cheered and strength- 
ened, and the poor to be fed and clothed 
and taught; and Sarah Hyde may be 
fitted for one field and Alice Fisher for 
another. Christ’s work is to be done 
everywhere ; and it is a blessed thought 
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that the Master knoweth his laborers, in 
whatever vineyard, far or near, they 
toil. I do not wish to unduly influence 
you, Alice; but, as you desired my 
opinion, I have given it as seems right 
in full view of the facts of the case. But 
perhaps a talk with your mother would 
be the better plan, my dear; and she 
will assist you to a decision.” 

Whether Alice Fisher imparted to her 
parent all her thoughts and mental con- 
flicts, I know not; perhaps she only 
communed with her Saviour; but cer- 
tain it was, that, while her friend went 
forth to labor on Burmah’s soil, she 
found her life-work at home, where she 
remained, to as truly serve her Master 
by the faithful performance of daugh- 
terly duties. And as time rolled on and 
she saw her brothers and sisters trained 
to useful and honorable careers, she felt 
that her mission had not been mistaken. 

Afterward, when there came a lull in 
her home devotion, Alice became the 
wife of an earnest, devoted, and talented 
clergyman, who removed her to a more 
extended sphere of influence; and in 
this new home her active sympathies 
were not suffered to flag for lack of op- 
portunity for development. 

In the parish, and by the family hearth- 
stone and altar, her mission still came 
to her; and when children crowded 
around her knee, a darling boy was ear- 
liest dedicated to the Saviour. 

Perhaps in the future that bright- 
eyed, high-browed boy may redeem this 
early consecration; and his feet may 
follow his mother’s heart to that distant 
field where his mother’s friend, Sarah 
Hyde, so nobly toils; for laborers will 
still be needed in the Master’s vine- 
yard. 

Thus Alice Fisher’s duty came to 
her. 
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THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 


BY UNA LOCKE, 


I’m thinking of the city 
Where thy chosen walk in white, 
Where thou keepest, Lord of glory, 
Thy chosen in thy sight. 
I hear the choral singing, 
And the trust that he is there, 
Whose smile has left our household, 
Lifts my heart from its despair. 


The loved one of his sisters, 
We were proud to call him ours ! 
He came and went among them 
Like sunshine to the flowers, 
Like rainbow after tempest, 
Across the mountain flung, 
Like a brave and flashing brooklet, 
That laughs the hills among. 


As one within a garden, 
On a morn without a cloud, | 
I worshiped ’mong my blossoms, 
A mother glad and proud, — 
My roses full of perfume, 
My young trees full of strength ; 
But the lightning and the whirlwind 
Have found me out at length. 


And yet, not so, my Father! 
I say not so; I see 

Thy hand of love transplanting 
My beautiful young tree! 

I brought him to thee, Saviour, 
When his life was ebbing out, 

And my heart was almost breaking 


With the anguish and the doubt. 
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And I said with bitter weeping, 
“ Oh, ever-present One! 

Like the mothers of Judza, 
At thy feet I lay my son. 

Thy house has many mansions, — 
Is there not for hz a place? 

Oh, clothe him for thy presence, 
And let him see thy face! 


“He gave his parents honor, 
He was subject to our word; 
Oh, let his days be lengthened 
In the Canaan of our Lord, 
In the country over Jordan, 
Where the living waters flow, — 
To thy wounded feet I’m clinging, 
I can not let thee go!” 


I knew I was not worthy, 
But in thy glorious name, 
Who wore our flesh unspotted, 
With clinging faith I came; 
I plead thy tears of sorrow, 
And the blood that thou hast spilt, 
And I thought I heard thee answer, 
“Be it even as thou wilt!” 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


In his own quaint way, Philip Henry 
tells, that after living many years with 
his wife he was never reconciled to her, 
—because there never happened be- 
tween them the slightest jar that needed 
reconciliation. 

The spirit of patient love by which 
Philip Henry thus triumphed, helped 
him also to counsel others, and extend 
the same happiness through a wide 
sphere. . . . One making her moan to 
him of a bad husband, that in this and 
the other instance was unkind; “ Sir,” 
said she, after'a long complaint, which 
he patiently heard, “what would you 
have me todo now?” “Why, truly,” 
saith he, “I would have you to go home 
and be a better wife to him, and then 
you will find that he will be a better 
husband to you.” 


How much wisdom and truth is there 
in this homely advice. How many a 
scene of domestic dissension and strife 
would be converted into a happy home, 
by the very simple process of the mem- 
ber of it that conceived himself most 
wronged striving to be still kinder, more 
faithful, more affectionate and self-deny- 
ing than ever! Anold Arabian proverb 
says, “It is the second blow which be- 
gins the quarrel.” Herein lies deep 
wisdom. It is, indeed, only another 
version of the noble Christian maxim, 
“ A soft answer turneth away wrath ;” 
while, even in return for a blow, a word 
of kindness and forgiving forbearance 
will often not only put an end to the 
quarrel, but make him who begun it 
more grieved and ashamed than any 


triumph of force could have done. 
Selected. 


HOW WALTER THOUGHT AND PRAYED. 


BY MAXWELL. 


“ Now try to keep wide awake, so that 
if Charlie should cry you will hear him,” 


said Mrs. Brandon to her son Walter, ° 


as she parted with him at the front door 
of a pleasant farm-house, which stood a 
little way from the village church. She 
turned the key, tripped down the walk, 
and took her husband’s arm at the gate, 
where the minister, who had ridden eight 
miles to fill his appointment, was impa- 
tiently thinking that zs wife was never 
late in starting for church. It was Sab- 
bath night. Not a star was shining 
through the clouds, but it was too cold 
and windy to be careful about umbrellas. 

“ Mother will wish she had stayed at 
home, I guess,” said Walter to himself, 
when the closing door let in just enough 
of the wing of the wind to blow out his 
lamp. “But she loves preaching so 
much that she would risk a hurricane. 
Father says that if everybody in Noah’s 
time had loved sermons as much as she 
does, the people woul haye gone through 
the first of the awful rains to hear the 
preacher of righteousness, and there 
would not have been any flood.” 

Walter found his way into the nursery, 
where a bright fire was burning. “1’ll 
not light the lamp again,” thought he, 
“there is such a fine blaze on the hearth. 
If mother were here I would read aloud 
in my library-book. But how wrong it 
is for me to wish that she had not gone 
to church!” Walter stood and looked 
into the fire, and thought. 

There was one thing that his mother 
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had supposed he would do. She had 
placed his favorite chair by the little 
table, thinking that he would there sit 
down and read. Just where it might 
catch his eye she had laid a new tract, 
entitled “ Are you a Christian?” But 
he had missed seeing it. Was that for 
the better? If the wind had not blown 
out his lamp he would hardly have failed 
to see it. Was that wind a breath of the 
Lord ? 

“How brave the martyrs must have 
been,” thought Walter, “to stand up by 
a post and have an awful fire all around 
them, and sing, and die happy ! 
der how they could do it.” 
away to catch some more pleasant 
thoughts. His eye fell upon the face of 
his little sister Grettie, who was sleeping 
too soundly to dream that the morrow 
would be her birthday, when she would 
be four years old. He went to her crib 
and put his ear almost to her lips, so as 
to be sure that she was breathing. She 
gave one harder breath, as sleeping 
children often do, as if she meant to as- 
sure him that she was stillalive. “How 
cunning that is!” he whispered. “ Gret- 
tie shall have a kiss for that.” His lips 
were true to their words. He then took 
her little chair, sat down in front of the 
fire, and began to think again. 

What was he thinking about, — the 
lad of ten years? I should not know if 
he had not once given me to understand 
what then passed through his mind. 

It was not about the darkness out of 


I won- 
He turned 
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doors, and that had crept into all the 
rooms of the house but one; for he was 
too manly to have any fears of the black 
night. It was not about robbers, for no 
burglar had ever caused an alarm at the 
farm-house. Rover would insure the 
premises against vagabonds. 

“Tam quite alone,” thought he, “and 
this is only the second time that I have 
been left to guard the house while the 
older people went to church. If I were 
always alone, and had to live by myself 
in the woods, I should think about the 
great God more than I do. If Jacob 
had been as much afraid of God as I 
am, how could he have laid his head on 
a stone and dreamed of heaven, and seen 
angels! I never dreamed of God ; is it 
because I do not often think of him?” 

A rustle of clothing was heard. Wal- 
ter turned and saw Charlie floundering 
about fora moment. Upon going to him, 
he found the child of a year and half very 
quiet again; he had only changed his 
place, so that he was lying crosswise in 
bed, with one foot thrown up on the pil- 
low. “If he should take cold he might 
die, as my dear little brother Andrew 
did, when he was of Charlie’s age,” said 
Walter, carefully drawing the cover over 
him. This done, he sat down again, 
gazed into the fire, and thought. 

“Tf Charlie should die,” thought Wal- 
ter, “he would go to heaven, he is so lit- 
tle. Jesus would carry him away to his 
home in the skies. But what if I should 
die? What would become of me? I 
should go somewhere. Iam old enough 
to be punished for my sins.” He looked 
into the red flames. He thought of “the 
fire that is never quenched.” He re- 

‘membered that the Bible declares “the 
wicked shall be turned into hell,” and he 
said to himself, “‘ That is the place where 
all liars shall go, and all thieves. What 
if I should go there! It is awful to 
think of it. And yet I almost told a lie 
one day, about father’s knife which I 
lost, and I almost stole some pennies 
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once from his desk, and I was wicked 
when I grew so angry at Grettie that I 
pushed over her playhouse, and called 
her a little fool for crying about her 
broken china. It was very wicked, and 
it made me feel so badly that I could 
not say my prayers that night, and yet I 
knelt down, and so deceived my good 
mother that she thought I said them 
with all my heart.” 

Walter did not like to think of his 
sins. He sought to turn his mind from 
so painful a subject. He threw back his 
head and gazed at the ceiling. His eyes 
expanded ; he seemed to be looking far 
into infinity, and he suddenly stretched 
out his hand as if he were trying to 
grasp a great thought, for even a child 
may wrestle with weighty realities. ‘Oh, 
eternity!” he exclaimed, with a groan, 
“T shall live on and on for ever.” 

“T shall one day stand before God,” 
he continued to say to himself, “and he 
will see me and know all about me, —all 
that I ever did, or said, or thought. 
And what will he say to me? Will he 
tell me to go with the angels and with 
all the good, like my grandfather, who 
told me, when I saw him die, to meet 
him in heaven ?” 

Thus Walter’s thoughts ran upon the 
great themes of eternity, and seemed to 
carry him away from this world. Per- 
haps if he had sat down to read a book 
or paper, he would have become ab- 
sorbed in a trifling story, which would 
have amused him, but have done him 
no good. It was well that he had sat 
down to think. 

He scarcely knew how it was, but after 
a while he-found himself kneeling by his 
chair, confessing his sins, and pleading 
that God would forgive him. “O Lord! 
keep me. from becoming a wicked man, 
and from going to dwell with thieves and 
liars in that awful place of fire. Make 
me like Jesus. I give myself to Jesus. 
I want him to give me a new heart. I 
want to love him and serve him, and go 
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to heaven. And if I grow up to be a 
man, I want to be a minister, and preach 
the gospel.” This last idea had often 
been in Walter’s mind, but never before 
in his prayer. 

He was happy, happier than he had 
ever been in all his life. He continued 
kneeling, thinking, and praying. The 
time passed, he knew not how rapidly. 
God was near to him, and he was nearer 
to his Saviour than ever before. The 
love of Jesus filled his heart. 

A step was heard on the front porch. 
He was surprised that his parents should 
come so soon. He rose and opened the 
door. “ Youarea brave little man,” said 
the minister, “to stay here all alone. 
Were you lonely ?” 

Walter knew not what to say. 

“T forgot,” said the minister. ‘ You 
were not alone. The Lordwashere. I 
hope you thought of that.” 

“Yes, sir.” Once Walter would have 
been silent, if not sullen, at such a re- 
mark. 

“Were you afraid of him?” 

“‘T have been sometimes, but I hope—” 
Walter’s heart seemed to rise into his 
throat, his eyes filled with tears, he 
could not finish his sentence. 

“ Never be afraid of the Lord, except 
when you are sinning against him, or are 
neglecting your salvation. He is the 
best friend you will ever have in this 
world, and in eternity also, if you follow 
him to heaven.” 

These were gladdening words to Wal- 
ter, who felt so timid that he had little to 
say. Almost the first thing that his 
mother did when she placed the lighted 
lamp on the stand, was to see if the tract 
left there for her boy had been read. 
With a look of disappointment, she 
asked, “ Walter, how have you spent the 
Sabbath evening?” 

He felt too diffident to make any re- 
ply, but he looked with curious interest 
at the beautifully covered tract which 
she was quietly slipping out of sight. It 
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was evident to her that he had not be- 
fore noticed it, and her conclusion was 
that he was very careless about religion. 

“I should be sorry,” said she, “if you 
had spent it in sleeping, or in foolish 
reveries.”” 

He was still silent. 

“ How happened it that the lamp was 
not burning when we came home ?” 

“The wind put it out just as you were 
leaving,” said he, “and I did not need to 
have it lighted.” Now came a tempta- 
tion. Should he say, “The fire was 
bright enough for me to read by”? and 
thus make it appear that he had been 
engaged with a book? He spurned the 
tempter. He was too faithful to prevar- 
icate. 

“Did you sit down and do nothing, 
my son?” 

He seemed to be studying for an an- 
swer. 

“Tt is a sin for us to do nothing. If 
God will call us to account for ‘every 
idle word,’ he surely will for every idle 
hour.” 

Poor Walter! He found himself mis- 
judged, and that by his own mother, to 
whom he had always frankly told his 
sorrows. She misinterpreted his shy- 
ness and his tears. It was rude treat- 
ment of a new-born child of God, —a 
rudeness far from intentional. Had she 
at all suspected that her boy had been 
with Jesus in his loneliness, her joy 
would have been too great for words. 
She had hoped for some good result from 
the tract; the Lord had chosen another 
method of grace. With all the means 
which a parent may employ, God takes 
his own way in converting a child to 
himself. 

That night, long after the house was 
dark and still, and all others were asleep, 
Mrs. Brandon heard the sobbings of her 
grieved son. She went to his bedside, 
inquired tenderly the cause of his sorrow, 
and seemed to impart to him the courage 
to tell it. No word from any child of 
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hers had ever been so joyful to this de- 
voted mother as the broken language of 
Walter, when he said, — 

“Do not suppose that I was doing 
nothing while you were at church to- 
night ; / was thinking, and praying, and 
giving myself to the Lord.” 

A prosperous church is now under 
the care of a pastor who often gives this 
advice: ‘“ Read all you can that is good, 


—your Bible, tracts, books, and papers. 
But by all means ¢Azzk. Stop in your 
reading and think. Sit down alone at 
into the fire, and think. 


night, look 
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Grasp the great things of God and eter- 
nity. Think what will become of you. 
Either hell or heaven will be yours for 
ever; think of that, and pray at once 
and with all your might for salvation. I 
know the value of such thinking and 
praying. Like the psalmist, ‘I thought 
on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
Thy testimonies.’”” This pastor can not 
forget the hour when the Spirit of the 
Lord came to the lad who sat by the fire 
thinking, and knelt by his chair praying, 
on a Sabbath evening in his younger 
days. 
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FROM “THE CUP-BEARER. ” 


ONE quiet eve, some years ago, while lingering by a stile 

That led into a wayside path, to watch the clouds awhile, 

Ere Thought had lifted from my heart the shadow of her wing, 
- I saw a child, a little girl, returning from a spring. 
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A well-filled pitcher lightly pressed her curls of silken hair, 
Supported by a tiny hand. The child was passing fair, 
With something in her sunny face pure as the sky above, 
And something in her gentle eye that guardian angels love. 


A little flower, blossoming a step or so aside, 

This happy child of innocence with sudden joy espied, 

And, letting down her pitcher, with the same sweet, joyous song, 
She watered it, half laughingly, and gayly tripped along. 


The flower seemed to raise its head, bowed by a summer’s sun, 
And smile beneath the act the child unconsciously had done ; 
While wandering on, with fairy tread, as merry as before, 

I saw her pass the garden gate, and close the cottage door. 


Oh! often when this little scene has crossed my thought again, 
I’ve wondered if, with all the love that warmed her spirit then, 
This little girl has tripped through life, as joyous to the last, 
Refreshing all the weary hearts that met her as she passed ; 


If, with unconscious tenderness, her heart has paused to bless 
The poor amid their poverty, the sad in their distress ; 

Still following up God’s teachings, day by day, and hour by hour, 
Foreshadowed in that simple act, the water and the flower ; 


If, with a song as pure and sweet, that voice has hushed to rest 
The troubles of the aching heart, the sorrow-laden breast ; 

If to the wayside wanderer, where’er her steps have led, 

The pitcher has been lowered ever kindly from her head. 


O holy, happy Charity! how many pleasures lost 

By those who have not known thee had been worthy of the cost! 
How many heads a blessing from the upper world have borne, 
While lowering the pitcher to the weary and the worn! 


Thou who hast stood beside God’s spring of blessings day by day, 
To fill the pitcher of thy wants, and carry it away, 

The poor and the dejected, whom God hath willed to roam, 

Are resting by the wayside, that leads thee to thy home. 


Oh! let thy heart beat ever quick, in actions kind to be, 
Remembering Him whose bounty has at all times followed thee ; 
And deem it not a trouble, in the hedgerow or the town, 
To linger where the weary are, and let the pitcher down. 


THE KING'S SON. 
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THE KING’S SON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


Ou, what a night then began in the 
palace! When all had gathered around 
the festive board, it was the first care of 
the stranger to fill every man’s glass 
with some kind of the various magic 
wines he had brought with him in appar- 
ently inexhaustible supply, and to fur- 
nish every one with meats seasoned with 
strong spices, whose poisonous and in- 
fatuating effect was no less sure and 
speedy. And when all had eaten and 
drank, he brought forth a paper which 
he said was the new roll-call of the cas- 
tle, in which the name of every servant 
was changed for some new one that he 
was henceforth to bear. And one by 
one he re-baptized all with devilish rites, 
pouring over them his dark, maddening 
wines, and breathing upon them with 
fiery, corrupting breath. The name of 
Rezon became Kunning ; that of Self- 
Respect, Vanity; Angher was called 
Fury ; and Thrift, Avarice. That bright 
and lovely creature, Fancie, became 
Falsehood, the most hideous and mali- 
cious of all. So fared it with every one 
present ; even the Appetites were trans- 
formed and called Lusts. For as the 
enemy named over each his new name, 
upon each fell a dire change. Beauty 
turned to ugliness, the freshness and the 
bloom of immortal) youth faded to the 
wrinkles and the leering of profane old 
age, and all that was decorous, all that 
was sweet in the manners and speech of 
any of them, disappeared. An eager, 
quarrelsome, tumultuous crowd, tearing 
each other’s garments, and snatching 
each other’s places and prizes, they de- 
filed the chamber and filled it with hor- 
rid confusion. 

Then began a perfect carnival of mad- 
ness. Rezon, who had long since felt an 
uneasy, choking sensation about his 
throat, whose deluded mind was still full 


of misgivings, and to whose elbow Feer, 
silent and shaking, had attached himself 
and hung like a leaden weight, from the 
very delicacy and nobility of his nature 
yielded most quickly to the destructive 
influence. He began to waver in his 
seat, to laugh wildly and discordantly, 
and to jeer and gibber like an idiot. 
Now the enemy, notwithstanding all his 
expressions of profound admiration for 
Rezon, had a secret spite against him, 
which he was only waiting to gratify. 
No sooner did he see him, therefore, in 
this condition, than he set the very 
basest of the servants to insult and de- 
grade him. They pulled him from his 
lofty seat, at the prince’s right hand, and 
elevated there Lust of the Flesh, the 
very scullion of them all. Then they 
blindfolded him, and with kicks and 
blows forced him stumblingly to wait 
upon them, to serve the wine and food, 
and at last to jest and dance for them; 
while each one in cruel return would give 
him some fresh insult or bind him with 
some new chain, until this once noble 
and beautiful ruler of them all staggered 
about, crippled, blind, and degraded, 
cursed and spit upon, the saddest and 
most pitiable object ever beheld. And 
the prince, mad and foolish, looked on 
at the shame of the faithful servant he 
had once been so proud of, and loudly 
laughed and applauded, delighted with 
the tumult and the disgraceful scene. 
Nor did he waken from his infatua- 
tion when the maddened crowd made 
him the next object of their derision, 
and his once obedient servants, trans- 
formed into demons, dragged him from 
his throne, and tossed him to and fro 
through the room at their pleasure, 
mounted each in turn into his seat, and 
passed his crown, his once glorious 
crown, from hand to hand, stealing its 
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jewels, tarnishing its gold, and making 
mock of the dignity it represented. And 
so insensible was the prince to his fall 
that he submitted to be made their sport 
even eagerly and gayly. The whole 
band of Lusts fell fiercely upon him, and 
forced him to grovel in the dust. Vanity 
put a cap and bells upon him, and made 
him a laughing-stock. Covetousness 
pricked him with a thousand small, sharp 
arrows, and Avarice pinched him with a 
grip of iron, Fury fell upon him and 
beat him sorely, Falsehood tied him 
hand and foot in snares, so that when he 
tried to walk he stumbled and fell. 

Now by all this tumult Kontience 
was roused from the torpor into which 
he had fallen when the king had so rude- 
ly dismissed him. He gathered all his 
strength, and coming to the door of 
the hall, knocked, and knocked, and 
knocked again. The king heard, but 
would not heed him, till, in earnestness, 
from knocking he fell to beating and 
pounding upon the door, calling at the 
same time in loud tones, “ Your father ! 
O prince, think of your father!” In 
spite of the prince’s infatuation he could 
not endure this quite unmoved. Feer, 
who had slunk out of sight at Rezon’s 
overthrow, came and twitched at his gar- 
ments. He trembled and stood still, 
while for an instant the tumult around 
him was hushed. “Shall I let him in ?” 
whispered the prince to himself. “ No,” 
cried the enemy. And with a sign he 
stirred up Fury and Vanity and all the 
Lusts. In wild rage they sprang to- 
gether to the door, and fell upon Kon- 
tience. They beat him to death, as it ap- 
peared, and then dragged away his sense- 
less body, and buried it out of sight in 
the deepest, darkest, most hidden dun- 
geon of the palace. Then the whole 
crowd began running through the halls 
and corridors, doing a fearful work of de- 
struction to the very house that shelter- 
ed them. They sapped the strength of 
the foundations till they trembled and 
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tottered. They set on fire the wonder- 
ful fountain, so that its flood first ran 
raging hot through all its. channels, and 
then wasted and dried away to a few pol- 
luted, feeble streams. They mounted to 
the dome, and there blocked up the 
doors of entrance, and filled the prince’s 
own beautiful portal of exit. They shut 
up the windows so that the purifying 
light could enter no more. They over- 
threw the seat of justice. They tore 
down the beautiful and shining works in 
the picture-gallery, and placed there in- 
stead awful images, profane and bloody 
sights, enough to make the soul sick. 

In such orgies they passed the night, 
till, as dawn approached, the prince, in 
spite of his infatuation, began to weary 
of their excesses. He sought to wan- 
der away and escape them, for they 
would not now obey and leave him at his 
command. He fled along blindly, stag- 
gering and groping in his own well-known 
halls, shivering with fear when he caught 
the noise of the tumult behind, as it now 
and then swelled louder, as if approach- 
ing him. “If I could but find once 
more my chamber of peace!” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I think it must be a 
long time since I have been there, I am 
so hot and tired and full of pain.” And 
then as he crept along a little way far- 
ther he said, “Have I forgotten the 
way? Surely it was never so dark as 
this. Ah, I remember, there was some 
one who used to guide me there, — that 
tyrant, Kontience. I wish he were here, 
if he could help me to-night. But he is 
dead and buried, and they say that makes 
meaking. But then, is there no one 
to find me my chamber of peace?” 

Alas, no; there was no one now who 
could find for the poor fallen prince that 
lost joy. The whole passage thither was 
blocked up to the very ceiling with the 
ruins the rioters had made. It was 
doubtful if the chamber itself was not 
totally destroyed. But as the prince 
stumbled on, searching and complaining, 
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he came at last upon a maiden sitting 
weeping bitterly among the desolation. 
Her garments had been pure, but they 
were blackened now. Her face had 
been fair, but it was marred by grief and 
violence. The king knew her well; it 
was his servant, Memorie. He knew 
she had often attended him in his cham- 
ber of peace, and he called to her now 
to come and guide him there again. She 
looked at him with a face full of woe, 
and signed to him to followher. By this 
time, in spite of the closed windows, 
some gray gleams of light were creeping 
into the building, revealing the outlines 
of all the desolated places. Memorie 
had a curious mirror, well known to the 
prince, which she had kept unbroken 
through the night of destruction. When 
she held it before him he might see the 
reflection of any by-gone scene she 
chose to reveal to him. Now as they 
walked on she first pointed out to him 
the ravages of the night; she showed 
him the stately chambers, some closed, 
and some full of uncleanness, the pas- 
sages strewn with ruins, smeared with 
blood, and blackened with fire, the tot- 
tering foundations, the crumbling arches, 
the laboring, broken fountain ; and after 
the review of each she held up to his 
gaze the fair picture of what had been, 
of the beauty and purity of every part 
of the dwelling as it had been before the 
enemy entered it. Last of all she led 
him where his servants, their strength 
all spent, lay in uneasy sleep, in every 
attitude of ugliness, and wearing upon 
their coarse, flushed faces every varying 
expression of malignity and meanness. 
Then with her glass she showed each 
one as he had been in the day when 
Kontience ruled them all.. Upon the 
ground lay Kunning, crippled, blind, and 
deformed, and in the glass appeared the 
tall, proud figure, the bright, serene 
face, the clear eyes of Rezon. Here lay 
Fury, growling in dreams, a very wild 
beast, but more hideous, and there was 
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shown his former self, the honest, well- 
governed, useful soldier. Here lay the 
foul hag, Falsehood, and there shone the 
bright child, Fancie, pure and beautiful. 
Last of all, Memorie lifted her glass and 
displayed the upright form of Kontience, 
with face so serious yet so sweet. Just 
so he had looked many a time, when, 
with those gentle words of reminder, 
“ Your father, prince!” he had kept en- 
emies from the doors, and disorder from 
every part of the house. The prince 
shrank from the reflection of him, yet, 
looking round and seeing no trace of 
his real presence on any side, felt great 
horror and despair filling his heart. 
“Where is he?” he cried to Memo- 
rie; “surely he has not gone for ever !” 
For answer she led him down to the 
dark dungeon, and, opening its door, 
showed in the far corner Kontience ly- 
ing as he had been fiung, huddled in a 
heap, with marks of violence upon him, 
and to all appearance quite dead. Then 
remorse fell upon the prince that was 
more bitter than death. He rent his 
clothes, and, crying aloud, fell upon the 
lifeless form of his friend, calling him 
imploringly to come back from the dead, 
and shaking him in the vain hope of 
awaking him. But the heavy eyes would 
not open, the head and hands hung life- 
less, the breast heaved not with the 
faintest sigh. Only a corpse, a pale, 
cold corpse, was to all seeming left him 
of his strong and faithful servant. Yet 
once, —was it a fancy?—as he cried 
and moaned over him, and put his ear 
to the cold lips, listening for a breath, he 
seemed to catch a faint, faint echo of the 
old reminder, “Your father, your fa- 
ther!” The very fancy, if it was no 
more, was enough for a little comfort. 
The prince sprang to his feet witha new 
thought. “I will arise and go to my 
father!” he cried; and quick as the 
thought he rushed from the dungeon of 
death, through the dreary halls and dis- 
mantled chambers, toward his own por- 
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tal of exit. Cries of discord rose be- 
hind him. The enemy had roused 
every sleeping fiend of the house in pur- 
suit, and they followed hard after him. 
A hundred hands were thrust out to 
catch at his garments ; a thousand ar- 
rows were shot to stop his flight. The 
lights in the ways were extinguished in 
darkness. A deafening, distracting 
clamor filled the air. But it was all too 
late. The hunted prince sped on like 
the wind, and in the instinct of terror 
chose the shortest, straightest path. In 
a moment he had found the gate of exit, 
and, ingrate and rebel as he had been, 
and all filthy, degraded, and wretched as 
he was, he was graciously met and re- 
ceived by his father, taken to his bosom, 
and saved. 

For, when his tale was told, and all his 
guilt and ruin confessed, that forgiving 
father sent back with him to his disor- 
dered dwelling a teacher and defender, 
a heavenly being, beautiful, strong, and 
wise, whose name was Grace. Well she 
knew, when with the poor, sorrow-strick- 
en prince she entered the ruined dwell- 
ing, how hard a task lay before them, — 
so hard and so long that with all the 
prince’s faith in his companion, and his 
father’s assurance, ‘She is sufficient for 
thee,” he was ready sometimes to relin- 
quish it in despair. Yet at the first 
sound of her footsteps the enemy trem- 
bled and hid himself, and knew that the 
days of his abode there were numbered. 

Her first care was to arouse Kontience 
from his seeming death. She went down 
to his dungeon, and breathed upon him 
with a warm, reviving influence, so that 
at last he sighed and roused himself, and, 
tottering, was led forth to the light. For 
many days he went about feeble and 
pale, but when he had regained a little 
strength, Grace gave him a scourge of 
small cords, and with this he many times 
a day beat his poor master, who, when 
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he had learned to receive the chastise- 
ment meekly, nay, almost to rejoice in it 
as a token of his father’s rule over him, 
it was made sure, would not again disre- 
gard the warnings of his chief servant. 
Meantime her labors had not ceased in 
reducing to subjection and restoring to 
sanity and usefulness the other servants 
of the house, and after many difficulties 
from the prince’s ignorance and feeble- 
ness, and the plots of the hidden enemy, 
she began to gain some success. 

The first day of her coming she had 
opened a narrow way to the prince’s’ 
chamber of peace, and taken him there 
to recover a little strength. That path 
the mischievous, lurking enemy again 
and again filled with obstructions. 
Again and again she removed them, till 
atlast, Kontience having grown stronger, 
he hunted out the hiding-place of the 
foe. Then the prince put on his armor, 
and, Grace supporting, went to do battle 
with the miscreant. Wrestling long and 
hard he overcame him, expelled him 
from his house, and was rid of him for 
ever. Then at last peace and order 
reigned once more in the prince’s pal- 
ace, and some of its original beauty and 
glory returned. I do not say the marks 
of what had befallen were ever entirely 
effaced. The servants themselves, though 
obedient, were not as strong and useful 
as before they had suffered degradation, 
and no skill could repair all the di- 
lapidations which the house had suf- 
fered. But the prince, when mortified 
and pained to see its broken splendors, 
was reminded of his folly and made hum- 
ble and watchful, and it was told him — 
and he believed the word — that when 
he had learned to reign here in all fidel- 
ity to his father’s will, that father would 
give him another mansion far more 
beautiful and enduring, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
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FREDDY THURSTON’S GOODNESS. 


BY GENESEE, 


“ T’vE been so good for two days that 
I guess I must be a Christian,” said 
Freddy Thurston one night, as he sat 
unlacing his boots before going to bed. 

“Ah!” said his mother, “I am glad 
that you have been good. Why does it 
make you think you are a Christian?” 

“*Cause Christians are good,” an- 
swered Freddy. | 

“They try to be,” said Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, “and they have a good Saviour.” 

“ But if they are not good they can not 
go to heaven,” said Freddy. 

“Still, I know a great many Chris- 
tians,” replied his mother, “and not one 
of them thinks he is very good. They 
all say that they hope to go to heaven 
only because Christ has promised to take 
them there.” 

“ Then if nobody is good,” said Fred- 
dy, “it is of no use to try.” 

“ Indeed it is,”” answered Mrs. Thurs- 
ton. “The more you try the better you 
will be. Perhaps you may not be able 
to keep your clothes perfectly clean if 
you try ever so hard, but you would not 
give up on that account, and sit right 
down in the dirt.” 

“So I shouldn’t,” confessed Freddy, 
who was usually quite thoughtful and 
sensible at night, after the day’s play was 
over. 

“ Christians feel happy when they are 
trying to be good,” said Freddy’s moth- 
er, “because they know that God sees 
their desire and is pleased withit. And 
if they make mistakes, or do wrong, they 
do not get quite discouraged, for they 
never depended on their own goodness, 
but on their dear Saviour’s.” 

Mrs. Thurston always prayed for Fred- 
dy, after he had said his own evening 
prayer. This time she only said, “ Lord, 
I thank thee that my dear child has been 
gentle and obedient to-day. Help him 


to trust in thy goodness, not in his own, 
and to do right in thy strength. May 
he believe thy kind promise to keep the 
weakest child that loves and tries to obey 
thee.” 

The last words that Freddy said as his 
mother kissed him good-night, were,— 

“Oh, mamma, my kite! Uncle John 
said he would make the tail to-night, 
and have it all ready for morning!” 

But, alas ! next morning it was raining. 
Freddy was terribly disappointed. This 
kite had so taken up his thoughts that 
he had no other plans for play, and 
nothing interested him. “ Take a book ; 
take Robinson Crusoe,” said his mother, 
as he went grumbling about the house. 

“ Tve read ’em all; I’m tired of ’em,” 
said Freddy, fretfully. 

“ Well, dear, some pleasant work 
would be better. Come into the store- 
room, Freddy. We must make the best 
of the bad weather. It will clear away 
soon, perhaps ; at any rate, the kite will 
keep.” 

So saying, Mrs. Thurston led the way 
into the store-room, where she showed 
Freddy a pile of red-cheeked apples 
which Patrick had gathered the day be- 
fore. “Now you can help me very 
much,” saidshe. ‘ All the sound apples 
you may put into this great box, and the 
specked and bruised ones into the bas- 
ket. Now look with all your eyes, my 
son, and do it very carefully.” 

Mrs. T. said the last words because 
Freddy was not looking at the apples, 
but out of the window at the rain. He 
seemed to feel injured by it, as if some- 
body was abusing him. 

“Come, brighten up!” said the good 
mother ; “ when you have finished I will 
get up some nice play for you.” Then, 
after showing him how to sort the ap- 
ples, she left him. 
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In a very little while Freddy made his 
appearance in the sitting-room, saying 
they were done. 

“Freddy ! you can not have had time,” 
said his mother, leaving her sewing to 
see. She found that he had just heaped 
the apples heedlessly into the box and 
basket, without the least care as to which 
were sound and which were not. 

“ My child,” said she, “do you think 
you are good now? what kind of good- 
ness is it that can not beara rainy day?” 


Freddy had foilowed her into the 


store-room, but he did not answer. He 
balanced himself on his toes, as if he did 
not hear, and took hold of the edge of a 
milk-pan to steady himself. Down came 
the pan upon his shoulders, drenching 
him with a flood of milk! Then what a 
hurrying with towels and changing of 
dripping clothes, and what grieved looks 
from his mother over her careless boy! 

After all was clean again, Mrs. Thurs- 
ton said, — 

“T must be very busy for a half hour 
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now, Freddy. You may go out into the 
barn and have a good, hard play with 
Rover. I hope it will make you feel 
better.” Freddy took his hat, called 
Rover from his nap by the kitchen fre, 
and started for the door. 

“ Be sure and not go out of the barn, 
nor into the horse’s stall,” said his 
mother. 

Freddy had a pretty good tumble on 
the hay-mow with Rover, who was al- 
ways ready for sport, and he began to 
feel good-humored. Looking 
down into the barn-yard, he saw 
Frolic, the colt, which generally 
was tied in the stall next to old 
Pompey’s, standing there with his 
head down in an old barrel. ‘ Oh, 
how I could scare him!” thought 
Freddy. “I could jump on his 
back before ever he knew it.” 

“Your mother told you not to 
go near the horse’s stall,” said 
Conscience. ‘“ Well, Frolic is out 
in the yard,” answered Freddy. 

“She wasn’t afraid of the stall,” 
said Conscience ; “it was the colt, 
which she thought was there.” 

“ Women are always afraid,” 
said Freddy. “Why, that colt is 
gentle as a lamb. I’m going 
down! Mother never’ll know.” 
And down crept Freddy, bidding 
Rover stay behind. Silently he 
stole along till he was quite near, 
and then, with a run and a leap, he 
aimed at Frolic’s back. But Frolic 
was frightened by the sudden sound, and 
started back with a vigorous kick which 
struck Freddy’s forehead. Another min- 
ute, and he burst into the house with the 
blood streaming down his face. 

“Shall I die? shall I die?” cried he, 
frantic with pain and fright. 

Mrs. Thurston sent for the doctor in- 
stantly, and took her poor boy in her 
arms, 

“Be calm, dear, be quiet,” she said in 
a trembling voice. “Dr. Connor will be 
here ina moment.” He did come very 
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quickly with his instruments, and, after 
washing away the blood, that he might 
see the wound, he laid back the flesh in 
its place, and sewed the torn edges to- 
gether with a needle and thread. 

“Tt is not a dangerous wound,” said 
he, seeing the anxious faces about him. 
“If the colt had had on her shoes, it 
would have been instant death.” And 
now poor Freddy was laid upon his bed, 
to endure his pain as best he could. 

The afternoon passed away, and the 
evening went slowly on, and by and by 
his mother thought he was asleep. She 
lay down very quietly beside him; she 
would not leave him lest he should wake 
and want something. But she soon no- 
ticed that he was wide awake already. 

“Js your pain very great, my dear 
boy ?” asked she. 

“ No, ma’am, it isn’t so bad now,” he 
replied. 

“Then why can’t you sleep?” 

“Oh, mamma, I came so near being 
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BONNET. 12! 
killed!” said Freddy, “and I wasn’t a 
Christian, though I thought I was last 
night.” 

“You remember, don’t you, that I said 
you could not trust your own goodness, 
and must trust Christ alone ?” 

“Yes’m, I know.” 

“Well, Christ remains the same, though 
you changed. Trust HIM now.” 

“JT mean to when I get well,” said 
Freddy. 

“No, you needn’t wait for that; you 
can trust his word just as you are.” 

“Mother,” said Freddy, “I am pray- 
ing all the time that he would forgive 
me, for I am very bad. Do you really 
feel sure that he hears me?” 

“Yes, my dear child, believe what he 
said, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive.’ ” 

Freddy put his hand into his mother’s, 
and, drawing a long breath, settled his 
poor head as if to rest, and ina few min- 
utes was sound asleep. 
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BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


DEAR little Milly Tucker! Every- 
body loved her, — such a bright, happy 
little creature !' At home she was called 


“ Rosebud,” she was so sweet and 
precious; but outside, among the vil- 
lagers, she had the name of “Sunshine,” 
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because she seemed to bring light and 
joy wherever she went. 

It is so good to be beloved !—so 
good to have people welcome us with 
outstretched hands, and a warm heart, 
that speaks ina glad face as we draw 
near! What can we do to earn for our- 
selves this great treasure of love and 
blessing ? 

I think I know. We must try and 
be, like our dear Lord Jesus, gentle and 
loving to all, and then they can not help 
loving us, and rejoicing in our presence. 

Milly’s house stood under the shad- 
ow of a high mountain, that had its 
head in the heavens. Milly often won- 
dered what it could see up there that 
was hidden from her eyes, and if her 
feet had been strong enough she would 
gladly have trodden the long way up the 
steep, to get a glimpse of the myste- 
ries that were around the mountain- 
tops. 

Along its base was a beautiful river, 
that made grand music at times, when 
the rains had swollen it full, and the 
winds were high ; but now and then it 
sang softly, rippling over the stones that 
Milly could see in its shallow bed. 

Very near the little girl’s house was 
the prettiest park one could desire, with 
green turf, like velvet, under the feet, 
and old forest trees reaching their 
branches over the head, and forming 
a shelter for whole colonies of birds that 
trilled and caroled sweetly all day long. 

Here Milly was at liberty to roam at 
will, for it was within view of her moth- 
er’s windows, and there was no danger 
near. She could take her doll or her 
white pussy, — only pussy was at home 
just now with three little zebra kittens 
that she would not leave alone on any 
account, — or “ Echo,” — he was always 
ready. This was a black dog, with long 
ears, tipped with white. Such friends 
as he and Milly were! Nobody hada 
greater share in the little girl’s love than 
“Echo,” excepting “Dora,” a forlorn- 
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looking doll that needed all its young 
mother’s care and pity, for its arms 
were broken, and there was a sad scar 
upon the forehead, and the nose was 
flattened by an ugly bump. Milly had 
a fine wax doll, that had met with no 
misfortune; but she gave it very little 
thought, and clung with all her heart to 
pitiful little Dora. That is so like a 
true mother, who bestows her most ten- 
der care and love upon the helpless lit- 
tle one of the household, and lets the 
healthy, happy child rely upon itself. 

Milly told Dora all her secrets. Echo 
was at her heels and could listen 
if he chose; she did not mind him. To- 
day she had something very important 
to say, as they sat in the park under a 
noble elm. 

“I’m going to have a new bonnet, 
Dody,” she said. “A pretty white 
straw, with pink rosebuds ; but it won’t 
make me proud one bit, for mother says 
it is a mean sort of feeling to think our- 
selves better, or more noble, for any- 
thing fine that we wear. If we’re only 
neat and clean, Dolly, that’s all we need. 
But I’m glad I’m going to have a new 
bonnet. I do like pretty, bright things, 
don’t you ?” 

Dora understood as well as she could, 
with her blue eyes fixed upon Milly’s 
face. Of course her lips were silent, 
but the eyes that we love often speak 
“yes” to our hearts, when the lips say 
nothing. 

“Miss Frink will send my bonnet 
home to-morrow, Dody, and you shall 
see it if you want to; and I'll put it on 
sometimes to walk here. in the park with 
you. You'll think you smell roses when 
you look up at the wreath around the 
crown, the buds are so like real rose- 
buds.” 

Echo came and put his fore paws 
upon Milly’s shoulder, and was very at- 
tentive to all that she said to Dora 
about the new bonnet, and then, with a 
good-bye caress from his, rough tongue 
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upon her cheek, he frisked off across 
the lawn after a butterfly, whose wings 
took it up and away, out of his reach. 

Somehow, Dora and Echo were not 
quite as good company for Milly to-day 
as they usually were. The little girl 
soon got tired of them and of the park, 
and went home and wandered about the 
rooms in a restless way. 

“She'll be sure to bring it home to- 
morrow, won’t she, mother ?” she asked, 
standing gravely at her mother’s knee. 

Mrs. Tucker knew in a minute where 
Milly’s thoughts were, though she had 
not said “‘ bonnet.” 

“Yes, daughter; but we must not think 
so much about it, for that is as bad as 
being proud. I like to get you pretty 
things, and I want you to prize them ; 
but you must not think so much of them 
as to make you restless, and unfit for 
any duty or pleasure. Get your little 
work-box, and we'll sew for a while. You 
know I want you to finish a cradle-quilt 
for Polly’s baby.” 

Polly was a poor washerwoman in the 
village. 

The .patchwork squares were bright 
and cheerful-looking, and Milly liked to 
sew upon them. She had a silver thim- 
ble with her name engraved upon it. It 
was a present from grandmamma, and 
the little girl often thought of the dear 
old face far away by the sea-shore, when 
she sat pressing her needle through her 
work with the pretty thimble. 

Grandmamma had said, when she put 
the gift upon Milly’s finger, “I want 
you be to an industrious little girl, and 
to grow up an industrious woman; for 
God does not like idlers. All the holy 
angels are busy ; they do God’s work ; 
and his work for us is whatever our 
hands find to do, that is good and right. 
Mother tells us when we are little, and 
when we are older we know for our- 
selves.” 

Milly remembered these words of the 
dear old lady, and just how she put 
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her hands gently upon her head, and 
how sweet her loving kiss was, that 
birthday morning. 

The child always recalled the words 
and the manner when she put the thim- 
ble on her finger and sat down to sew, 
and the words helped Polly’s quilt along 
very much. “ This must be God’s work,” 
said Milly as she stitched diligently, 
“for it is to cover a poor little baby.” 

She really forgot her new bonnet in 
the thought of the cottage in the vil- 
lage where Polly and the infant lived. 
“The snow will come thick and fast,” 
she said to Dora, who was propped 
up in a chair opposite her, ‘and cover 
up the mountain and the village street, 
and the river will freeze, and it will be, 
oh, so cold! so cold! but I’ll be sure 
to get the patchwork all sewed, and 
mother will put in plenty of warm cot- 
ton, and quilt it, and the little baby will 
dream that it is summer time as it lies 
snugly under.” 

Milly was so much interested in her 
work that she was quite surprised when 
the sun went down, and the night shad- 
ows peeped in at the windows. She 
folded the work neatly and put it away 
in her box, and gave Dora her supper, 
and heard her prayers and tucked her 
into bed. Then she went out to the | 
wood-house to say good-night to puss 
and the kittens, and to see that Echo 
was ready for his kennel. 

After this her own supper was ready ; 
and by and by she knelt beside her little 
bed and asked the dear Father in heav- 
en to forgive her for all that she had 
done amiss through the day, and to fold 
her in his gracious arms all the night, 
and keep her safe from harm ; and then 
she lay down to sleep with a restful, 
happy feeling. “God loves me,” she 
said. “What a good bed he has given 
me. And what a pleasant home, with 
the great mountain, and the river, and 
the park—” She couldn’t think any more, 
for her eyes were heavy, and the lids 
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closed, and she was in dreamland almost 
as soon as her head reached the pil- 
low. 

Even if she had kept awake it would 
have puzzled her to tell all the good 


things with which her heavenly Fa- 


ther’s love had blessed her; but it is 
well to try and think of as many as we 
can every night, when we go to our 
pleasant rest. 

Bright and early next day came Miss 
Frink with a little band-box for Milly 
Tucker, and when the morning tasks 
were done, mother tied the new bonnet 
under the little girl’s chin, and sent her 
off to the park to “ get used to it.” 

“JT do not like to have her wear it on 
Sunday for the first time,” she said ; 
“Tm afraid she might be thinking of 
it; for it is really very pretty indeed. 
I should be sorry I got it if it were to 
take her mind for one minute from her 
Sunday school and church duties.” 

Milly stood upon the cricket before 
the mirror to get one peep at the white 
straw hat after it was on her head. The 
wreath was twined gracefully about the 
crown, — pretty pink roses and buds, 
with here and there amid the petals a 
pearly bead glistening, to represent dew- 
drops. Green leaves were intermingled 
with the flowers, and a pink bow, with 
long ends, fastened the wreath behind: 
but the hat was not half as pretty as the 
sweet, fresh face that was reflected in 
the glass. 

“T like it very much, don’t you, 
Dody?” said Milly, holding the doll 
where she could get a good view. “I 
call it a donnet if it zs a hat, because you 
know boys wear hats, and I’m nota boy, 
so you and I'll say bonnet, if you please, 
Dolly dear ; and I’m not proud a bit, if I 
am looking in the glass ; but I do think 
it s beautiful.” 

So the little girl got down from her 
perch quite satisfied, and went with 
Dora and the dog to her seat under the 
great elm in the park. 
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She was as busy as could be with 
her two pets, when James Ely’s Fanny 
came slowly across the green, and stood 
watching her, at a distance, as if she 
were afraid to draw very near. Fanny 
Ely was always a shy little thing. She 
had sometimes played with Milly in the 
park, but then Milly wore a sunbonnet 
like hers, and now she was so fine in 
her new hat that Fanny was in doubt 
whether she would be as graciously re- 
ceived as usual. Milly might be like 
Sally Bell, who always turned proudly 
away from her when she was dressed up. 

Fanny’s father and mother could not 
get very nice clothes for their little girl. 
They kept her neat, but her dress was 
plain and patched, for they had to work 
very hard for a living, and such children 
shrink from those who are better clad, 
— often because the richer ones show 
that foolish spirit of pride in their out- 
ward adorning. If they were to remem- 
ber the ugly sin that made a covering 
for the body necessary, they would be 
humble under the most beautiful attire, 
like the peacock, that drops his gor- 
geous plumage, abashed, when he looks 
at his ugly feet. 

Milly saw a little shadow upon the 
lawn before her, and looked up. 

“Oh, it’s you, Fanny! I’m so glad! 
Come! we’re having such nice times, 
Dody, and Echo, and I!” 

The mowers had been cutting the 
grass, and Milly made a cushion for her 
little guest, who drew near, thus encour- 
aged, and seated herself by Echo; but 
her eyes were fixed upon the new hat 
with the bright roses. 

“Oh, I see!” said Milly, noticing 
her glance. “Miss Frink brought it 
home this morning. Isn’t it a beauty!” 
Then there was a struggle in her little 
breast. She had a very sweet impulse, 
and, after a minute’s battle with herself, 
the better spirit conquered. 

“Would you like to wear it a little 
while, Fanny ?” she asked. 
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“T never had anything but this sun- 
bonnet on in my life,” said Fanny, joy- 
fully untying it and laying it upon the 
grass. 

Then dear little Milly Tucker spared 
her pretty new bonnet, roses and all, 
for a whole hour to the poor child, who 
was as happy as a queen under her 
strange honor; and Milly felt so merry 
and glad with Fanny’s sunbonnet on 
her head, for she knew she was giv- 
ing a great pleasure to her little compan- 
ion. That is the secret of true happi- 
ness,—-to seek the welfare and pleas- 
ure of others. If we try it we shall find 
it So. 

When the noontide came, the children 
went home, and Milly put her straw hat 
upon the bed, leaving it there uncov- 
ered while she ate her dinner. 

The band-box was near at hand, and 
mother always wished her little girl to 
put everything directly in its place. 
Milly knew that it was right to put the 
hat in the box, and the box on the shelf 
in the closet; but it was her one great 
fault to leave her things about care- 
lessly. 

They were a long time at dinner, and 
_ afterward lingered in the parlor talking, 
for there was company spending the 
day. 

Presently, Milly’s mother proposed a 
drive, and the little girl was to go with 
them. “Get your new bonnet,” said 
mother; “ the old one is rather shabby.” 

The child ran up-stairs to her room, 
but there was no hat there. She looked 
in the box. It was empty. Mother 
was called, and the whole household, to 
search ; but with no avail. 

“Some one must have stolen it,” said 
Mrs. Tucker ; “but it is singular. We 
always leave our doors open, and have 
never lost anything. If it had been put 
in its place it would have been safe 
enough. Milly will have to wear the 
old bonnet another season now. We 
can not afford to throw away our money.” 
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The little girl felt her punishment to 
be severe enough ; not so much the hav- 
ing to wear the old bonnet, but the con- 
sciousness that her own carelessness 
had grieved her mother, and lost her 
pretty gift. 

She did not enjoy the drive very 
much, and often the tears came into her 
eyes and she thought, “Oh, if I could 
overcome this fault, and be careful of 
my things, and please dear mother !” 

That was one step towards it, — to be 
sorry for the sin. 

Sunday came, and when all the little 
girls wore their fresh new hats, Milly 
had her faded ribbons. It would have 
been no sorrow to her but for the fault 
that it recalled to her mind. 

Two weeks wore away, and one rainy 
morning Mrs. Tucker and Milly sat at 
the window sewing busily. 

“ T’ve been wondering what could have 
become of that bonnet,” said the mother. 
“?Tis the strangest thing how it could 
have gone off without feet or hands.” 

Just then they looked toward the dog- 
kennel, where Echo had gone to amuse 
himself during the rain with old bits of 
carpet that he liked to tear and shake. 
He seemed to be wading about in the 
straw in high glee for a minute, and pres- 
ently he bounded out in such a frolic! 
shaking his shaggy ears as if to escape 
from some trammel. Mother and Milly 
lifted hands and eyes in surprise, for 
hanging around the dog’s neck was the 
rim of Milly’s pretty bonnet, with the 
rose-wreath, torn and soiled, trailing 
upon Echo’s back. He had bitten out 
the crown, and thrust his head through 
the hole, until the rim made a collar from 
which he could not get away. 

Mother thought he ought to have a 
whipping ; but Milly begged off, for she 
said, — 

“Tf little girls, who have reason and 
are well taught their duty, are heedless, 
and do wrong, what can we expect of a 
dog?” 


PERHAPS we ought to introduce to 
our readers some of the English maga- 
zines whose names are occasionally seen 
on our pages, in connection with articles 
well worth reading. 

There lies before us at this moment a 
copy of Mr. Spurgeon’s magazine. Let 
us take it up. The title bears the stamp 
of originality,—“The Sword and the 
Trowel ; a Record of Combat with Sin, 
and Labor for the Lord.” In harmony 
with this is the architectural design on 
the cover, in which the flutings of the 
columns are found, on examination, to 
be swords and trowels. The central 
picture represents a company of builders 
at work upon a wall, somewhat after the 
manner of the Jews in the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

Of more consequence is it to examine 
the contents. The first article is by Mr. 
Spurgeon, a sacramental discourse, en- 
titled “The Memorable Hymn.” It is 
from Matt. xxvi. 30, and is rich, power- 
ful, beautiful. Here is a mere taste from 
a well-spread table : — 


“ What shall the tune be? It must be a 
strange one, for if we are to sing ‘an hymn’ 
‘to-night, around the table, the tune must 
have all the parts of music, Yonder be- 
liever is heavy of heart through manifold 
sorrows, bereavements, and watchings by the 
sick. He loves his Lord, and would fain 
praise him, but his soul refuses to use her 
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which you can join, and you shall lead the 
bass. You shall sing of your fellowship with 
your Beloved in his sufferings ; how he, too, 
lost a friend ; how he spent whole nights in 
sleeplessness ; how his soul was exceeding 
sorrowful. But the tune must not be all 
bass, or it would not suit some of us to-night, 
for we can reach the highest key. We haye 
seen the Lord, and our spirit has rejoiced in 
God our Saviour. We want to lift the cho- 
rus high.” 


Next comes a trumpet-toned piece on 
“The Unconquerable Soldier,” John 
Nelson, a persecuted Methodist preacher 
of the early days; then an account of 
“The Sainted McCheyne,” in substance 
a review of his Memoir and Remains, 
by the Rev. A. A. Bonar. These are 
the most weighty general articles of the 
number before us. Then follows an ar- 
ticle on “The College,” one of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s enterprises for training pas- 
tors, after which comes a vacation remi- 
niscence, by Edward Leach, and next 
an installment of John Plowman’s talks, 
which will be found in the present 
number of the Sabbath at Home. 

The number winds up with a variety 
of odds and ends, most of which have a 
Spurgeonic spice in them. One is enti- 
tled “Best Oxford Soap,” and would 
hardly be imagined to refer to ritualism. 

Here is an extract from a letter to 
“our readers and others,” respecting the 
“ Editor’s Illness :”? — 


“Many thanks are hereby tendered to the 
scores of thoughtful friends who have sent 
me prescriptions of eminent physicians, med- 
ical works, and advice as to homceopathy, 
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hydropathy, animal magnetism, galvanism, 
Turkish baths, patent medicines, cotton wool, 
hot fomentations, cold compresses, etc., etc. 
I can assure my friends that I have had 
communications concerning all these, and 
more, It has been a great pleasure to re- 
ceive such a vast number and variety of evi- 
dences that warm sympathy toward me 
abounds, and an additional comfort to dis- 
cover that there are at least hundreds of 
ways in which rheumatism and rheumatic 
gout may be cured, in periods varying from 
an hour toa week. My gratitude is doubly 
due to those who not only gave me advice 
and prescriptions, but were so generous as 
to purchase the medicines and send them to 
my house. I have received boxes of pills, 
bottles of liniment, and phials of physic in 
superabundance, I am most truly grateful 
for the kind feeling which prompted the gifts ; 
but I have been so utterly bewildered as to 
which out of such a number should have 
the first trial, that I have fallen back upon 
my kind friend and tried physician, Dr. Pal- 
frey, of Finsbury Place, and I feel quite con- 
tent with the result of having followed his 
directions. Will friends be so good as to 
cut off the medical supplies, now that all 
need for them is, I trust, over for the pres- 
ent?” 


One thing we are very sorry to see in 
this number. It seems that one of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s students has come to this 
country as an evangelist, and he can find 
no better way to employ alittle of his time 
than in writing a letter which contains 
this account of preaching in America: 
“In the pulpits of all denominations the 
mass of the sermons are on geology, bot- 
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any, or some other branch of learning, 
and Fesus is given a lower place, the 
truth being, I believe, that the young 
men are spoiled by being crammed with 
learning at the universities.’ Dear, 
good Mr. Spurgeon, have the kind- 
ness to visit this country, or in some 
way obtain authentic information about 
us, and you will not again print such 
an unintended slander, and put it among 
“ Cheering results of the College.” The 
graduates of your college are welcome 
here if they will preach Jesus and — tell 
the truth. 

The “Sword and Trowel” is a me- 
dium of communication with the public 
respecting Mr. Spurgeon’s benevolent 
enterprises, — The Orphanage and the 
College; and we notice that he com- 
bines, without any sense of discrepancy, 
faith and solicitation. He prays and 
begs. We think it the true method. 
In speaking of the Christmas bazar in 
behalf of his Stockwell Orphanage, he 
says : — 


“Let not those who can give little with- 
hold from fear, and let not those who can do 
much restrain their bounty. In the name of 
poor orphans, whose heart-rending cases of 
distress might well dissolve the adamant, we 
ask for aid. Our God will supply all our 
need,” 


We have chosen to give you a view of 
a single number, and that the last one 
received, in preference to introducing 
you to the magazine in general, and to 
nothing in particular. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


Wie 
EVENTS IN FEBRUARY. 


In this month a very interesting and 
encouraging vision was seen by one of 
the Lord’s servants, which vision occu- 
pies more than five chapters of the Bible. 
It was spoken to a people who had been 
engaged in a great work, but had be- 


come discouraged and givenitup. The 
effect of the vision and of other similar 
efforts was to induce the people to un- 
dertake the work anew, and it was car- 
ried on to a glorious completion. Who 
was this servant of God? What was the 
name of the Jewish month corresponding 
nearly to February ? 
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VI. 
ABOUT THRESHING. 


1. What mighty man-was called from 
threshing wheat to be the deliverer of 
Israel ? 

2. On what occasion was a threshing- 
floor purchased, that a solemn sacrifice 
might be offered to God there? What 
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furnished the necessary wood? What 
building was afterwards erected on the 
same spot? 

3. What command was given with 
reference to the ox which was employed 
in treading out the corn ? 

4. What duty of the Christian church 
is enforced by a reference to that com- 
mand ? 


Vilis 


A BIBLE PICTURE LESSON. 


Read these pictures in the language of the Bible. 


Where is that language re- 


corded, and by whom spoken? What is shown as to the character of man? What 


as to the character of God ? 


Vill. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT TIME. 


1. How do you find the length of time 
before the flood ? 

2. How do you find how long Noah 
was in building the ark? 

3. How long after the Israelites left 
Egypt was Solomon’s temple built ? 

4. How can you tell how old Jacob 
was when Joseph was born ? 


ANSWERS. 


I. (1) and (4) “Esther i. 16) {2372 
Kings xxv. 1. The Jews still commemo- 


rate the event by an annual fast. 
Ezra x. 16. 

II. CHARITY. (1.) C-aleb-Ephratah, 1 
Chr. li. 19, 24. (2.) H-aggai, Ez. iv. 24; 
v. 1,2. The period “fourteen years” per- 
haps can not be learned from the Bible. 
(3.) A-x, Isa.x. 15. (4.) R-iches, Ps. lxii. 


(3-) 


Io. (5.) I-nnocence, Job xxxiii.g. (6.) 
T-ruth, Prov. xxiii. 23. (7.) Y-oke, 
Lam. iii. 27. 
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Iv. (1.) Ex. vii. 12, (2.) Jno. x. 22=30% 
(3-) Num. xii. 10; Ps.li.7; Prov. xxxi. 
21; Isa.i. 18; Dan. vii.9; Matt. xxviii. 
3; Rev. i. 14. (4.) Mark xiv. 54, 67; 
Luke xxii. 56; John xviii. 18, 25. 


